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GLIMPSES AT EUROPE DURING 1848, 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


Far up in the north of Europe stands the 
grim, old castle of Cronenberg. Its lofty, ele- 
gant towers rise high above the massive build- 
ings at their feet and the white cross of Denmark 
looks proudly down upon land and sea. Itisa 
strange, mysterious castle, the palace of Cronen- 
berg, and a thousand dark stories hover around 
its drawbridges, its gloomy archways and silent, 
deserted walls. Here mourned for a long, dreary 
winter the unhappy queen, Carolina Matilda of 
England, whose only fault was that none could 
behold her without admiration, none know her 
and not love her. And poor, brilliant Struensee 
who, from a low-born, humble physician, rose to 
be a king’s master and Denmark’s true sove- 
reign, Struensee, whose lofty ambition soared 
higher yet, knew her and loved her. A woman’s 
jealousy—all queen that she was—betrayed their 
secret, and the same day saw the fair queen hum- 
bled, disgraced, a prisoner in the dark, old castle, 
and the young count lay his head on the block 
and breathe her name even under the execution- 
er’s axe. 

Across a dreary common, close to the palace, 
there is an old, deserted garden; a house stands, 
tenantless, in the centre ; a few broken defaced 
statues lie in utter desolation about, whilst the 
soft moss oozes in patches from the broken ter- 
race-steps, and on a high bank there smile a few 
stray flowers, entwined with graceful vines. A 
willow stands there alone; its delicate leaves 
tremble in the evening breeze and the long, weep- 
ing branches gently kiss the humble grave which 
they tenderly shroud. Beneath it lies Hamlet. 

There are the ramparts, too, which he paced 
to and fro, musing or waiting for him whom he 
alone not feared. There are the proud walls of 
Elsinoer, there also the dark-blue waters of the 
Sound, and in the distance the dim line of the 
Swedish coast with the huge fortress of Helsing- 
borg in the background. A breeze has sprung 
up and sail after sail rises above the horizon, and 
vessel after vessel passes close under the guns of 
the old castle. A gigantic full-rigged ship, the 
cross of England flying from its mizzen-mast, 
bears down through the narrow passage; sud- 
denly, her head off shore, she heaves to with her 
fore-topsail aback, a small cutter approaches, an 
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officer boards her and patiently has she to wait 
for Denmark’s pleasure. A Frenchman follows, 
several Swedish schooners running down be- 
fore the wind are close upon his heels and a clum- 
sy, old-fashioned Dane comes slowly, majesti- 
cally to join the crowd. But all, the moment 
they reach the ominous passage, haul up their 
fore course and let their top-sails settle on the 
caps, until they also are boarded. A fleet is 
assembled ; the flags of all nations are run up to 
salute the Danebrog, and without murmur, they 
heave to and let gotheir anchors. But what are 
those sharp, low clipper-built vessels that come 
coursing down from the north-west, the jibboom 
of the second almost touching the stern boat of 
the first? How they dash the foam from their 
sharp sides; how gallantly they come on under 
a cloud of canvass with studding sails alow and 
aloft! But see, they have reached the first gun- 
boat lying across the passage and they dart past 
it, unmindful of the stern command with which 
they are ordered to heave to. Not a sound 
is heard on board the bold vessels. A white 
cloud rises on the ramparts of the old castle, a 
strange whizzing noise is heard and a heavy 
cannon ball falls a few fathoms beyond the fore- 
most. Still no sign of life. A second shot 
nearly touches the bowsprit. The strangers see 
the firing is in earnest and, as if by magic, alarge 
flag is run up, the breeze quickly unfolds it and 
the star-spangled banner floats proudly over 
Denmark’s waters. Almost at the same time 
the second schooner comes up, nearly abreast of 
the bark, and as their ensign greets the eyes of the 
crew, three cheers rise in the clear air until the 
walls of the fortress echo the sound and send it 
across to the Swedish coast. 

And they do not heave to; they pass the Eng- 
lish and the French vessels; they pass the forti- 
fications of the Danes, bristling with cannon, and 
the low, black man of war that lies threatening 
on the opposite side; they sail down towards the 
city of Copenhagen and, with wonder in their 
eyes, the astonished Danes turn around and ask 
who the bold strangers can be, that dare pass the 
Sound when Denmark has closed the Baltic to 
the nations of the earth? But before an answer 
is given, a small but beautiful yacht glides grace- 
fully out from a narrow bay under the very ram- 
parts of the castle; her white sides glisten bril- 
liantly in the golden light of the setting sun and 
with her sails loosened and her ensign streaming 
she skims over the waves and hastens to rejoin 
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the strange vessels. They know her, however, 
the good Danes, they recognize now the stars 
and stripes that have so often covered the fine, 
spacious deck of the hospitable yacht, when, under 
America’s flag, her generous owner drank the 
health of Denmark, whose fair daughters loved 
to dance as their fathers loved to sail on board 
the fastest vessel that ever passed the Sound. 

And how were such most precious privileges 
obtained? Not by the tortuous policy, the cun- 
ning devices, the skilful negotiations of Euro- 
pean diplomats, but by the plain, straight for- 
ward, but determined declarations of a repre- 
sentative of the Great Republic. A simple citi- 
zen of the Union, her minister, had represented to 
the Dauish Cabinet the injustice of imposing the 
same restrictions upon the continental powers of 
Europe and the far-distant republic, who by her 
ships and her intercourse could but benefit the 
small islands, and who had no interest in the 
struggle with the rebellious provinces. And such 
had been the force of his arguments—such the 
influence which the name of his country and the 
respect entertained for his personal character had 
brought to bear on the subject, that the proud 
flag of the Union alone of all the maritime na- 
tions of the earth passed unmolested through the 
waters of Denmark. 

They were closed to all others, for Denmark, 
small, insular Denmark, was at war with great, 
powerful Germany. A noble sight, indeed they 
were, these bold islanders, as, few in numbers, 
unsupported by friends or allies, trusting alone in 
the God of their forefathers and the sacred right 
of their cause, they hesitated not to risk their 
lives and their fortunes in a war against the forty- 
four millions of Germans. who spoke of ecrush- 
ing them in a few months and threatened to blot 
their kingdom from the maps of Europe. But 
they are a bold and stubborn race ; the undaunt- 
ed courage of the Northman animates even now 
the bold Dane, and the hot blood and the fear- 
less spirit of the Viking of old has been proved 
even in our day by many a bold exploit and 
many a bravely fought battle. Can we withhold 
our admiration when we see a kingdom, the 
smallest of the small, poor in soil, but thinly in- 
habited. cursed with a cruel climate and fearful 
storms, and strong only in faith and in courage, 
occupied at the same time with the consolida- 
tion of its national liberty and engaged with all 
its might in the defence of its right, its territo- 
ries, its own children,—struggling hard, but ever 
honorably in sustaining a foreign war abroad and 
subduing reckless insurrection athome? If Den- 
mark is no longer, as she has been for centuries, 
the powerful siate of the North, giving kings to 
England, holding half of Germany in subjection, 
ruling all Sweden and Norway—if she has lost 
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successively her German provinces, Sweden, and 
finally even her much beloved daughter, rugged, 
stern, but affectionate Norway—if England has 
burned her fleet and Sweden robbed her of her 
commerce, her children at least have lost none 
of their virtues, and a brave and noble race, they 
have proved themselves worthy of their time- 
honored name and the proud renown -of their 
fathers. 

This war, it is true, is not one of mere na- 
tional pride, or of unimportant interests; they 
have given their fortunes and Jaid down their 
lives not merely for the recovery of one or two 
fertile provinces: the Danes fight for their very 
existence. They cannot exist without the so- 
called duchies of Schleswig and Holstein ; the 
crown of Denmark loses its brightest jewels in 
those rich, fair lands, that have been to Denmark 
what Java has been to Holland; one half of her 
inhabitants, nearly three-fourths of her revenue, 
are at stake, and with the loss of those rebellious 
provinces falls the great wall which alone has 
prevented the German element from invading 
the peninsula and from destroying forever the 
nationality of the Danes. 

For here also, in this fearless struggle of a 
small, but bold and determined people against 
the great Empire, we see the question of na- 
tionality mixed up with the desire of freedom. 
Here also, the rights of the race and the rights 
of the individual have been joined in a common 
cause, and the principle that Germany ought to 
extend wherever the German tongue is spoken, 
has proved itself as strong as the loudest clamor 
for Liberty and Independence. Here also, we 
must not forget, the conflict is not of yesterday, 
rising with the first gusts of the revolutionary 
tempest and subsiding as its last dying sighs pass 
over the fearful traces it has left on Europe. It 
is not a new movement; it is one of long dura- 
tion, sedulously fanned by ambitious politicians, 
carefully nursed by the interested sympathy and 
well-calculated céoperation of Germany, which 
dates as far back as the earliest, ever ready am- 
bition of her great Emperors to extend her lim- 
its to the uttermost boundaries of the firm land. 
What else was it that eight hundred years ago 
brought the great Emperor with his most re- 
nowned knights, his most famous warriors, their 
lances in rest and their hands on their swords, 
across the Dannevirke, there to display their lofty 
valor in vain and to leave their bright renown 
on that great bulwark of Scandinavia? What 
else was it that carried the proud Otho, one of 
Germany’s greatest sons, with his swarm of 
priests and monks, singing their holy chants in 
the shade of a thousand crosses and Christian 
banners, across the small stream that, a second 
Rubicon, has for a thousand years divided the 
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bold islanders from the Continent? What else 
induced the world-famous Count Geert of Hol- 
stein, whose courage was so dazzling and whose 
strength so amazing, that the incredulous multi- 
tude thought him possessed by the Berserker 
rage of the old Northman heroes, to make all 
Jutland German by the force of his sword and 
the unsupported bravery of his bold followers? 
What, finally, has of late sent the cold, calcula- 
ting Prussian, the warm-hearted Rhinelander, the 
impetuous Suabian, towards the same fatal bat- 
tle-fields, and caused Germany to spend her mil- 
lions and venture her armies at a time when her 
own lands were threatened with the fearful 
scourge of civil war and discord reigned in her 
own councils? It is true, herscholars, her states- 
men, and, above all, her kings—yes, even her 
kings on their tottering thrones, had long cher- 
ished magnificent dreams of the restoration of 
the once so great German Empire. Buried ap- 
parently in profound slumber, living only as the 
unconscious plant vegetates, they dreamed and 
thought of the great German race, that had built 
up powerful Empires at home, counted brothers 
all over Scandinavia, and had sent out from their 
own midst the fathers of those Anglo-Saxons 
who, the ever-active messengers of civilization, 
had carried their blood and their fame over into 
Great Britain and across distant oceans to a 
New World. The idea gained ground and won 
favor with every year: to consolidate the Ger- 
man race by all requisite institutions, and to ex- 
tend its natural frontiers by a somewhat unscru- 
pulous interpretation of public law, became the 
favorite idea of the so-called Historical School. 
Statesmen and sovereigns were easily led to 
adopt and support such views; for was it not a 
disgrace that Germany, great Germany, should 
be without maritime power? For centuries she 
had struggled towards the sea-board as the plant 
struggles towards the light, and always had Den- 
mark, little Denmark interposed her proud ships, 
and the bold eagle of the Empire had shrunk 
back before the humble cross of the Danebrog. 
There, before the eyes of ambitious Germany, 
lay the fine harbors, the extensive coasts, the 
opulent cities of Denmark with their sea-bred 
populations; there, at the mouth of her own 
mighty rivers, lay the great seaports of Ham- 
burg and Lubeck, of Kiel and of Flensburg, 
which were not hers, and whose flag was hon- 
ored abroad, and poured the treasures of distant 
continents into their lap, whilst she saw with 
envy and jealousy their increasing wealth and 
political power. 

Nor was it a mere dream: nations dream not 
in vain, and even the indefinite longing of awa- 


the eye of the historian alone can trace back to 
their first germ. Thus the German also did not 
in vain think of the island that lay so temptingly 
right at his door, and as the ardent longing for 
the golden fruits and the genial sun of the south 
carried emperor after emperor aud army after 
army over the snow-clad Alps into Italy’s fertile 
plains, so were noblemen and artisans, renowned 
warriors and humble serfs seen to cross the fatal 
stream, the Eyder, the ‘‘ultimus terminus Impe- 
ri Romani” to settle on the green fields of South- 
era Denmark. The wealthy farmer of Hol- 
stein was pleased with the gently rolling, fertile 
meadows of Schleswig and built there his nvas- 
sive houses and ‘still grander stables, until the 
fields and the woods, the banquet-hali and the 
servants’ rooms resounded with the broad, affec- 
tionate language of the North. The opulent 
merchant of the tlanse Towns foresaw with never 
erring penetration the future greatness of the 
wide harbors of Kiel and Flensburg and brought 
wealth, energy and wisdom to the towns of 
Schleswig, where the haughty alderman in his 
council and the busy clerk in his counting-room, 
the sturdy wagoner in the narrow streets and the 
bold mariner from the vast deep spoke German 
from morning tillevening. Artisans were called 
in and brought, with the art and the skill of the 
German, his tongue also to every hamlet of 
Schleswig. Then came the Reformation and re- 
placed the unintelligible Latin of the monks by 
the newly-formed language of the great Luther 
himself, teaching a new faith in a new tongue 
and spreading it all over the duchy, so that Ger- 
man prayers were heard in the house of the 
Lord and around the family-altar, and the word 
of God was preached far and wide in the Re- 
former’s-own idiom. Scholars and authors fol- 
lowed soon; pleadings were held in German, 
sentence was given in German, governors ruled 
in German, and teachers taught in German, year 
after year, century after century, until the idiom 
had nearly conquered the country and where for- 
merly Danish had been the language of the sol- 
emu council assembled in Thing, of the judge on 
his bench, of the family round their fireside, it 
now was a forbidden tongue and a royal edict 
(1824) allowed the use of the Danish only to such 
representatives in the National Assembly as did 
not know enough German to make themselves 
understood ! 

Thus Schleswig became German in almost 
all its external features, in law, religion and in- 
struction; its trade, its coins, even its customs 
and manners were German. Railroads contin- 
ued the conquest by connecting the duchy, sep- 
arated as it was only by a small stream, more 
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‘closely still with Germany itself, and gradually 
the honest and affectionate German became the 
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true ally of the bold and proud man of Schles-| them, they are still ever found ready to seize the 


wig, who called the Dane his master but the Ger- 
man his brother, and who looked to Copenhagen 


for taxes and imposts but to Germany for the 


light of science, the benign influence of the arts 
and the blessings of the true faith. 

This silent, slow and gradual invasion of a 
new idiom and a new nationality was the more 
easily accomplished and resulted in the more 
complete amalgamation as there was in truth 
originally little difference of race or tongue. 
Saxony had been the cradle of the English peo- 
ple in common with the land of the Angle and 
the Jute; one dialect was originally spoken in 
all the low lands of Northern Germany and the 
adjoining islands, and the Anglo-Saxon of Great 
Britain understood and used both Danish and 
Low-German with equal facility. Even the 
geographical position of Denmark facilitated 
such a union: the peninsula seems to the eye of 
the casual observer, and is to the geologist, only a 
continuation of Lower Germany; the Eyder 
separates it but little more than for a part of its 
boundary, and whilst Sweden and Norway have 
a formation of their own and rear their gigantic 
piles of granite towards their ever-threatening 
sky, Denmark slopes gently down from Germa- 
ny’s lofty mountains towards the blue ocean. 
Like Holstein it extends its level lands, mostly 
rich, fertile meadows, to the Elbe, the Baltic 
and the North Sea, and hence also shows the 
same intimate connection with Germany in all 
the peculiar features of its national character. 
Quiet, because slowly moved, but earnest, and 
when once roused never to be bent from his self- 
proposed aim, the inhabitant of Schleswig has 
little fancy or poesy in him, but hides his deep, 
warm feelings under a rough, and seemingly sto- 
lid exterior. Speaking but slowly and not with- 
out a certain timid hesitation in a harsh and most 
unmelodious dialect, he shows still in what he 
says fur more practical good sense and sound 
judgment than his more lively neighbors. Al- 
though for ages accustomed to bend his neck 
under the hard yoke of the most absolute mon- 
archs, and a loyal subject of his sovereign, he is 
not without the old Saxon pride and dignity, and 
many a bloody war and fierce encounter has he 
had with too harsh a master or too arbitrary a 
ruler. 

For a warlike race they are, the people of both 
Schleswig and Holstein, all peaceful and quiet 
as they appear in the steady pursuit of their 
rural occupations; and if they love no longer to 
rove over distant seas and oceans, te ride up the 
mighty rivers of the continent on their prancing 
sea-horses, and to carve out for themselves king- 
doms and empires wherever the fair lands and 
rich treasures of the weak Southerner may tempt 


‘deadly weapon and, from their sweet fields and 
placid lakes to rush forth into the very midst of 
the fiercely raging battle. Warm friends of those 
they love and faithful subjects of the kings they 
honor, they have century after century risen in 
arms against the foe abroad and the enemy in 
‘their own fair lands. Powerful kings have des- 
| paired to force them into subjection, while youth- 
‘ful leaders, self-chosen, have led them like chil- 
dren. Emperors have marched their armies 
against them to return defeated and yet a few 
kind words have extinguished the flames of bla- 
‘zing rebellion. Bitter is their hatred of the 
enemy, warm and not easily shaken their love of 
ithe friend. And who has ever been a dearer 
friend, a more beloved brother to them than the 
‘tall, proud son of Holstein? With him they are 
‘connected by a thousand ties of blood; the same 
rich pastures with their sleek white heads of Eu- 
rope’s finest cattle, spread over the lands of the 
brothers; the same home-like houses with their 
air of patriarchal simplicity and all the comforts 
of abundance are scattered over the German 
duchy of Holstein and the Danish duehy of 
Schleswig ; as friends and as brothers they greet 
each other across the fair river Eyder and brave 
on board their far-famed vessels the same dan- 
gers. hand in hand and heart to heart. Shall a 
river divide those whom one father, one faith, 
one tongue and one nature have made brothers? 
Has the old father Rhine left Aix la Chapelle to 
the Frenchman or the mighty Danube been a 
barrier against the Sclavonian ? 

Nor does history say that those whom nature, 
descent and fraternal love have united, should be 
divided by the will of the Great on earth or the 
dead letter of fading parchments. Free men on 
their own soil, owing allegiance to none and 
never enslaved by the sword of the conqueror, 
they have entrusted their own rights to self-cho- 
sen sovereigns and from time immemorial the 
duchies have said to each other “your master 
shall be my master and your laws my laws!” 
Thus in the great charter of rights of the two 
countries, (1460) the basis of all their privileges 
and the only decisive authority in the dispute of 
last year, King Christian, of Denmark, declares 
“that the estates of Schleswig and Holstein are 
to remain forever and ever undivided ; that they 
have of their own free will and by their own in- 
herent right, without any regard to his being king 
of Denmark, chosen him for their Duke and 
Count, and that after his death and whenever he 
should have but one lawful heir to succeed him 
on the throne of Denmark, they should have the 
right to ehoose their own chief, provided only he 
be of the kin and lineage of the deceased.” 

This charter sworn to with a solemn oath be- 
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fore the States General of the duchies and ac- 
knowledged by all Danish sovereigns, successors 
of Christian of the house of Oldenburg, must 
secure to them and guaranty their ancient rights. 
Their sovereigns were accidentally kings of Den- 
mark, but they knew them only as dukes of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; their laws might be adopted 
by the Diet of Roeskilde, but they knew them 
only as their own, and never was tax imposed, 
or war-contribution demanded of them without 
the express consent of their own National As- 
sembly and the undoubted understanding that it 
was all to be expended for their own interests 
alone. Many, it is true, were the disputes and 
many the wars to which the complicated right 





of succession of the German law led subsequently ; | 
the house of Oldenburg, divided into numberless | 
lines of cognates and agnates, were constantly | 
at law or at war, clamoring aloud for their claims 
to the succession or trying to substitute the right 
of the stronger for the power of the law. Sov- 
ereign after sovereign had to fight the battle over | 
again and council after council met to decide 
whether the duchies were to be held as a mili- | 
tary, or a simple, or a hereditary fief of Den- 
mark. Emperors were appealed to and popes 
were called upon to determine the right of the | 
contending parties; royal edicts were issued and 

solemn protests entered against them, long nego- | 
tiations were carried on, and bloody wars were | 
fought to settle this vexed question—but in vain! | 
The laws of Denmark declared the duchies per- 
manent and inalienable possessions of the Dan- 
ish crown; the decrees of the States of the. 
duchies claimed for them perfect independence 
and a mere personal union in the reigning mon- 
arch of Denmark. Thus it was when, after the 
bloodless revolution of 1660, the old elective con- 
stitution was overturned and the crown became 
hereditary in the Oldenburg dynasty, to which 
the duchies did not subscribe nor swear allegi- 
ance. Thus it was also in the often quoted peace | 








of 1720, when Sweden, England and France | 
agreed to guaranty to the crown of Denmark 
“that part of the duchy of Schleswig which His 
Danish Majesty has (had then) in hand.” Nor) 
was the peaceful relation between the duchies 
and Denmark undisturbed from abroad: pre- 
tenders arose from all sides, tenth and twentieth 
cousins claiming fabulous rights and _ satisfied 
with paltry sums pail as compensation, and 
powerful monarchs of Sweden or Russia, anx- 
ious to secure the Sound and pacified only by an 
arbitrary exchange of lands and souls. 

For nowhere perhaps has the curse of the prin- 
ciple on which absolute monarchies raise their 
gorgeous but fragile structures, been more severely 
felt than in the unfortunate duchies. Their 








lands, tilled by the hands of their fathers and 


dear to them by the sacred recollections of long 
ages, were given away, exchanged, presented 
and accepted as so many bales of merchandise ; 
their own lives, the gift of their God and the hope 
of their children, were dealt with as the private 
property of sovereigns and princes, until they 
knew no longer who was their master. and when 
Germany at last called upon all her brave sons 
and the ery of Union and Liberty came from the 
oak-forests of the old mother-country down to 
the shores of the Baltic, they remembered that 
they too were men, free boru and possessing in- 
alienable rights: the cheering words of forty mil- 
lions of brothers spoke to their hearts and found 
an echo there that drowned the voice of artifi- 
cial duties, based upon treaties they had not con- 
tracted and imposed by men they had not chosen 
to be their masters. In Lauenburg, in Holstein, 
in Schleswig, the German rose and demanded to 
be free once more and a German once more. 
The days of their ancient glory rose again be- 
fore their eyes: the proud banners of the Danes 
were again lowered before the lions of Schies- 
wig and Holstein, as of old, when on the plains 
of the Lohheide, (1261) they fought till evening 


dusk, and victory, glorious victory, crowned their 


manly efforts; the crowns of the three kingdoms 
of Denmark, Sweden and Norway lay once 
more at the feet of their leaders as they did 
after the fearful day of Immervad (1730) when 
King Erich bowed his haughty head before their 
invincible valor; their triumphs over the Dit- 
marshes were sung in many an ancient war- 
song; their victories over the Swedes were told 
in a hundred old legends, and gray-haired men 
would relate the glorious part they had taken in 
the famous battles against the Emperor. 

But where were now those banners and flags 
under which they had so bravely fought for cen- 
turies, those eternal symbols of all that their 
country had done and had suffered? They had 


been taken from them and their valiant sons 


fought under the red and white cross of the 
Dane. Where were the proud vessels that had 
carried their children through tempest and storm, 
over the distant oceans and through their own 
dangerous waters? ‘They sailed under Danish 
commanders with the humiliating words “Dansk 
Eiendom,” (Danish property,) past the flags of 
nations that had formerly greeted them with re- 
spect and admiration. They listened with the 
sacred love of their country in their hearts, to the 
orator who spoke of the lofty deeds of their an- 
cestors; they joined with enthusiasm in the pa- 
triotie songs of their poets who sang of the fame 
and the glory of their fathers, and found them- 
selves commanded by Danish officers, judged by 
Danish judges, and ruled by Danish magistrates. 
Their last farthing was taken from them to fill 
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the treasure of the king of the Danes; their own 
coins were superseded by the paper-money of 
the Danes; their own schools were transferred to 
the island of the Danes, and their appeals, their 
demands—their humble prayers even were met 
with a cold refusal or with haughty scorn. In 
vain did they hold meetings and adopt resolu- 
tions; in vain did they plead that the kings of 
Denmark themselves had done all in their power 
to strengthen the union between the two duchies, 
giving to both one administration, one army, and 
one commander in the person of the heir pre- 
sumptive, the duke of Holstein-Augustenburg ; 
in vain did they protest against the attempts of 
Denmark to reconquer their own lands, and ap- | 
peal even, as early as 1822, to the German Diet for 
aid against the oppressor. Ever since the Con- 
gress of Vienna, no year passed by without some 
attempt of the duchies to assert their rights ; their 
papers and those of Germany were filled with 


were written on the vexatious question ; discus- 
sions, long and animated, were maintained be- 





tween the Universities of both countries, and | 
neither warnings were wanting, nor preparations | 
omitted, for the war that all ‘felt must at last’ 
decide. Already in 1844 the States General 


assembled, that Schleswig and its beloved neigh- 
bor of Holstein, with whom identity of race, 
tongue, laws, and national character had united 
them for centuries, should take their laws from 
Denmark, with whom no tie of blood, no sworn 
constitution united them, whilst the only bond, 
the personal union. would cease with the extinc- 
tion of the male line? Were their citizens to be 
subject to a Danish governor in Copenhagen; 
were their soldiers to be commanded by a Dan- 
ish general in Jutland, and their pulpits to be 
filled by ministers taught in Danish seminaries ? 
Had they not ever had their own German For- 
eign Office, their own German Governor, and 
their own German Supreme Court in Schleswig? 

The fatal month of February, (1848,) brought 
here also matters to a crisis; the flame, long 
glimmering under the ashes, broke forth in a 
bright blaze, and a few months afterwards the 


roar of the cannon and the din of battle were 
arguments and pleadings ; pamphlets and books | 


heard all over the north of Germany. 

For the Dane was not willing to let Germany 
have his richest lands and his finest harbors. To 
the claims of the duchies, he opposed claims not 
‘less str ong and enforced by the advantage of ac- 
tual possession. All Holstein, he acknowledged, 
might be German, half of Schleswig at least was 











of the duchies had openly proclaimed their in-| Danish no longer, but had not he opened the 
tention of maintaining and, if God’s clemency door of his hospitable house to the stranger and 
would not prevent it, maintaining with sword in ‘taken the foreigner by the hand with all the 
hand, that Schleswig and Holstein were inde-| hearty kindness of the North and bid him wel- 
pendent States—that according to the German! come in his own fair lands?) Had he warmed a 
Law prevailing among them, the male line alone. | Viper in his bosom? It was surely, he said, a 
could inherit the sovereignty over them, and that. | peor reward for his friendship, now legally to 
the two duchies were forever inseparably united. | claim the very country that had fed them when 
But when in 1846 the then reigning king issued they were hungry and clad them when they were 
letters patent, determining the succession in naked. For nine long centuries had Schleswig 
Schleswig and Holstein after the Danish law, | | been Danish, so truly so, that no other province 
‘so that the integrity of the Danish monarchy from heathen ages had ever been more Danish, 
might not be altered,” when it became evident and now the German, who had come as a guest, 
that the present king, Frederick VII., would die|if not as a beggar, to the rich pastures and fair 
without issue and the crown descend on his fee-| rivers of the Jute, had brought his tongue and 
ble and childless uncle, Ferdinand, who himself, his customs to the friendly neighbor only to drive 
would be succeeded by the female heirs of the| the children of the soil from their own inheri- 
last occupant—then they rose with one cry of tance. Did even long indulgence, the hospitality 
deep, general indignation. For they claimed | of centuries, give him a prescriptive right? Let 
that no king had a right to determine the succes-| Germany take Holstein, he said, that ever was 
sion for the duchies, without at least the consent} a German province, a fief of the Empire, and 
of their States, and that no king could create a|be satisfied with robbing her weak, defenceless 
new Denmark with their own lands as mere! neighbor—but let her not claim Schleswig, that 
provinces. Their law, a private law, which no| always was one of the brightest jewels in Den- 
sovereign could alter without the consent of all| mark’s crown. It is not fair—it is not lawful. 











parties concerned, made the male heirs of their 
self-chosen master, Christian I., alone their dukes; 
the duke of Holstein-Augustenburg, whom Den- 
mark had already given them as their natural 
protector and governor, was their only righteous 
lord, and him they would choose or none. Was 





it fair, they asked their brethren in Frankfurth 


And where would the German arrest his invasion, 
if once allowed to cross the Eyder, that natural 
boundary line, which ever since Denmark made 
Europe respect her proud banner of the Danebrog 
and the daring Norman made his name renown- 
ed through all Christendom, had been the great 
barrier between his isle and the continent? 


In 
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defending the Fyder, Denmark defended ancient 
Scandinavia against the encroachment of Ger- 
many- But still other dangers threatened. Den- 
mark had long been the guardian of the Baltic, 
and her strong castle of Elsinoer alone had kept 
the stormy waters of the North in the possession 
of the Teuton. If she falls, the ancient, ever 
watchful sentinel on the lofty towers of the Sound, 
the Slave would send his proud ships into the 
seas that wash the German shores, and the Bal- 
tic would become the bride of the barbarian 
Russian, as Venice had been the betrothed of the 
Adriatic. The cross of St. Andrew, that al- 
ready began to threaten the crescent on Con- 
stantinople’s strong bastions, and to contest the 
right of Great Britain to the fair Mediterranean, 
would soon claim the waters of the North as her 
own, and by land and by sea once more invade 
the west of Europe. 

And who were, they finally asked, the rebels 
themselves, and what did they demand? Den- 
mark yielded as far as she could by giving up 
Holstein, which by language, political institu- 
tions and national character, truly belonged to 
Germany and now wished, naturally, to join the 
new, greatconfederacy. She sacrificed willingly 
all her ancient, well-established rights, sanction- 
ed by solemn treaties and guarantied by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. She offered to Schleswig her 
own provincial States, left her to use whatever 
language she preferred, granted her all privileges 
ever conferred or asked for, and allowed her to 
send as many representatives to the National 
Assembly as all the rest of Denmark together. 
Was not this more than just—liberal and even 
generous? What then had brought the scourge 


of civil war on their happy island? They knew 
it: the ambition of a nobleman, the embarrass- 


ment of Frederick William of Prussia, and the 
mad theories of the men of Frankfurth! 


the duchies. 


appeal, part of his lost popularity. 


A 
proud and a haughty man, the duke of Hol- 
stein-Augustenburg, had long been anxious to 
establish his doubtful claims to the succession in 
A large and very wealthy land- 
owner in Schleswig, he was, though a duke but 
in name, the presumptive heir to both the duch- 
ies and had long been active in agitating the land 
by notes, pamphlets and newspaper polemics. 
Diplomatic notes had been sent to the continen- 
tal courts appealing to them for assistance in se- 
curing his threatened rights, promises had been 
made to the German powers of future maritime 
advantages and no means left unemployed in 
strengthening his position and bringing matters 
to acrisis. Among these were skilful appeals to 
the magnanimity of the Prussian king who loved 
to play the protector of the pretended oppressed, 
and to recover by the implied flattery of such an 
His throne 


was tottering and his life even had been in dan- 
ger ; his subjects were rife for open rebellion. and 
by his weakness and inconsistency his brave troops 
‘had been compelled to leave the capital in dis- 
grace. Here was a cause now, apparently just 
and honorable, in which to raise himself again 
in the esteem of his people; here a field where 
his chafing, discontented guards could wipe out 
the stain on their banners; here was finally an 
occasion to show himself, what he loved so much 
to call himself, the sword and the shield of all 
Germany, and thus to secure his ambitious views 
upon her Imperial crown. He also had a dan- 
ger to avert: with his provinces in fermentation, 
his capital in open rebellion, his army bound only 
by their most noble loyalty, could he allow so 
near a neighbor as Holstein to proclaim the peo- 
ple sovereign and to raise a brand that would at 
once set fire to all his possessions ? 

A willing agent therefore of German ambition, 
and seeing in Schleswig-Holstein the cradle of a 
future German navy, he eagerly seized on the 
offer to become the hero of the Empire, and sent 
his impatient troops at once into Holstein, with- 
out waiting for the orders of the Diet at Frank- 
furth, or even condescending to give the usual 
notice of a declaration of war. 

The invasion found Denmark little prepared 
to defend herself; the administration of the late 
king had been ruinous, the army for the sake of 
economy reduced to a mere skeleton, the ships 
laid up in docks, or with the exception of a sin- 
gle man-of-war, left without rigging or crews, 
the finances exhausted and one-third of all 
her territory in open rebellion. Success, it is 
true, had hitherto accompanied the Danish troops 
against Schleswig-Holstein, and the towns of 
Flensburg and Schleswig had been easily reta- 
ken, but now that all Germany sent her power- 
ful armies against the small insular kingdom, 
what could valor and patriotism avail against 
such overwhelming force ?. 

It was a fair day of Spring, when the Sound 
was filled with vessels of all nations that came 
crowding down under the protection of the strong 
walls of Copenhagen. The king had left his 
beautiful palace of Fredericksberg and come to 
town to consult with his ministers. With care 
on his brow and vexation in his features, he stood 
on his baleony and looked down upon the blue 
waters before him, where the Danebrog floated 
yet so proudly from castle and masthead. ‘There 
lay his gigantic three-deckers, with their prows 
towards the ocean, as if impatient to glide once 
more from the fettering stocks into the deep 
sea,—there the sun played on the bronze guns 
upon the walls of the strong forts in the Sound,— 
there too lay the dark steamers of Russia, a ter- 
rible force, and the more terrible, as nobody knew 
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yet whose friend and whose foe the Slave was 
to be. His eye sought the distant Swedish coast 
where the brother of Scandinavia lived, who 
would surely not leave him to lose his fair islands 
and fall a victim to the German's selfish ambi- 
tion. But there was no energy in those sensual | 


and still pale lips, in that full, drooping chin ; | son. 





Tv 


mark. His noble, striking features that appre- 
hension had marked but the more strongly, were 
full of hope and confidence as his king’s eye fell 
upon him; his step grew firm, his carriage erect, 
and his bright, dark eye shone brilliantly from 
under the golden lashes of Scandinavia’s fair 
Long was the interview between the des- 


dissipation had bloated his face and debauchery | | | ponding monarch and the loyal subject; but the 


extinguished the fire of his eye. 


The brilliant | result was soon known and hope and enthusiasm 


uniform sat but ill on his debilitated frame, and | ‘revived once more in all hearts. 


the receding forehead, the glazed eye, the un- 
meaning expression—all gave evidence that a 
wreck only was left of Denmark’s proud king. 


No friend stood at his side with useful counsel and | 


heart-soothing sympathy ; for Frederick VII. had 
subjects only, no friends. No sister came to com- 
fort him, as the greatest of the Bourbons, Louis 


The long deserted docks were again busy with 
a thousand eager hands, and as vessel after ves- 


sel, raising their tall masts and unfurling the proud 





Danebrog to the evening breeze, sat throned once 
more on the dark waters of the Sound, shouts 
of joy and anticipated victory rose in the air and 
were taken by ship after ship until they reached 


Philippe’s beloved friend, had done—the king of | the sister land, and the deep echo of Sweden's 
Denmark had royal relations, but knew not the rock-bound shore, sent them back across the broad 


love of a brother. No wife was there to smooth 
his anxious brow and pour the balm of sweet 
love on bis wounded heart: two fair and lovely 
queens had he bought, but like drooping flowers 
that the rude storm had wantonly broken, they 


had fled to their beloved homes, gladly exchang- | Mission to contribute their mite. 





channel. Eager crowds of stout young North- 
men rushed to the banners of Denmark and swore 
to defend her against the faithless German ; mer- 
chants and bankers offered their riches, and high 
and low, young and old, anxiously asked per- 
From far and 


ing a lofty throne for a peaceful, humble shelter near, from Italy and distant America, the chil- 
under a parent’s tender care. Willingly would ,dren of the island hastened home to join their 


he have followed the eighth Henry’s example, 
but crowns had strangely fallen in value of late, 
and even sovereigns, warned by the rising waves 
of rebellion, remembered that they were fathers 
also and not monarchs alone. 

There was but one man, whose noble soul and 
lofty mind bade him stand by the side of his king 
when all others abandoned him and when dan- 
ger, fearful danger, threatened his native land. 
The chamberlain’s soft voice has not reached 
the king’s ear; the folding doors open wide, and 
with a firm step, but self-respecting reverence in 
his whole manner, the head of the great family 
of the Moltke’s, the “noble count,” as the peo- 
ple call him, enters slowly. And a noble man 
he appears, as his powerful figure strides through 
the lofty hall, and his venerable head bows hum- 
bly before his royal master. The friend of three 
kings, the idol of two generations, imposing in 
his simple, quiet dignity, and winning all hearts 
by his warm, affectionate kindness, he had for 
years stood aloof from a court whose manners 
shocked his high-toned principles, and from a 
king whom the loftiest loyalty alone could induce 
him to honor. Surrounded by a family that al- 
most worshipped him, in the midst of rich trea- 
sures of literature and works of art, he had 
hoped to spend a quiet and happy old age in 
befitting preparation for the life to come. But 
his country was in danger, his king called and 
there he was once more at his post, once more 
ready to sacrifice all on the altar of beloved Den- 





| brethren ; bear-hunters left the eternal snow of 


Northland's lofty mountains, and bold seamen 
came from the wintry harbors of ice-bound Nor- 
way to help the threatened sister-isle. A noble 
youth, the son of Norway’s viceroy, enlisted as 
a private soldier, and finding that more yet ought 
to be done, hastened home, appealed to the Nor- 
wegians, in Storthing assembled and returned 
with a valiant band of brave warriors, soon, alas, 
to fall gloriously under the very banner they had 
come to defend. For the sons of Norway felt 
themselves still the children of Denmark ; for 
long centuries they had been one house and one 
family, and the narrow Sound, the well-known 
sea was less of a barrier between them, than the 
impassable mountain ridge that separates them 
from Sweden. Nor did the third sister, old Soe- 
rige herself, withhold her warm sympathy and 
cordial friendship from her threatened neighbor, 
with whom common blood and common interest 
united her closely in spite of the long jealousy 
and rivalry that had so often arrayed them against 
each other. Her fleet was held in readiness, her 
army increased, and twenty thousand men sent 
into the islands themselves to march against Ger- 
many as soon as Scandinavia proper, Jutland, 
should be invaded. 

Before, however, the unequal contest was be- 
gun, which was to decide the fate of one of Eu- 
rope’s most ancient and most honored kingdoms, 
negotiations were opened at Hamburg, the Dan- 
ish troops ordered to remain inactive and only 
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the blockade of the German ports continued. 
Suddenly, whilst rumors of peace were filling 
the souls of men with bright hopes, and the 
trumpet had called the pious Danes to assemble 
round the cross of our Saviour, to celebrate the 
holy day of Easter, General Wrangel fell upon 
the unsuspecting Northmen with double their 
force and all the advantages of unexpected sur- 
prise. For eight hours did the fearful battle 
rage ; now the admirable skill and unsurpassed 
discipline of the Prussians would carry them into 
the very midst of the enemy; now the fearless 
bravery and almost sacred enthusiasm of the 
Danes would gain the day. Here the mild spring 
sun fell upon the brilliant accoutrements of the 
German regiments ; there a passing cloud would 
darken the stern features of the Norwegians, 
as, with cool contempt of death, they allowed 
the Prussian troops to approach closely, then 
fired and suddenly rushed forth, smashing with 
the butt-ends of their rifles the bright helmets 
of the retreating guards. It was a tremen- 
dous conflict, and as the mantle of evening 
fell on the bloody battle-field with its sad ruins 
and pale corpses, the Germans sank exhausted 
to the ground, whilst the Danes retreated with 
sounding trumpet and waving banners across a 
small arm of the sea to the island of Alsen, un- 
conquered and unmolested. 

There. upon a steep, wild eminence, lay the 
old castle of Sonderburg, its walls bristling with 
cannon, its windows walled up, and a thousand 
loopholes threatening death to the daring inva- 
der. A line of formidable batteries protected 
the coast, against which the breakers rose with 
their white crests as if they too promised to raise 
the dark rocks underneath in defence of their be- 
loved island. Long, black vessels are anchored 
in the channel itself, and so covered as to admit 
the passage of troops and artillery; but a few 
moments would suffice to free them again and 
to bring the fire of their long guns to bear on 
the opposite coast. Deep ditches, high, smooth 
walls and impenetrable palisades defend the ap- 
proach to the bridge, and blockhouses, with guns 
on their roofs and permanent garrisons within, 
promise, at the last extremity, a successful re- 
sistance. But where are the smiling fields and 
sweet meadows that used to charm even the 
traveller from distant lands and happier climes ? 
Where the neat, snug houses with their bright 
windows and tidy out-buildings? Bayonets glit- 
ter under the canopy of the venerable beech trees, 
and guns threaten behind the blackened walls of 
ruined mansions. And high over the deserted 
village church rise the tall masts of the corvette 
that lies in the shady little harbor close to the old 
palace, and half a dozen gun-boats rise slowly 


ocean. But farther out two low, mysterious ves- 
sels, without mast or rigging, are seen gently gli- 
ding down towards the batteries onshore. Two 
high walls of sand bags protect their bulwarks, 
and long rows of gigantic rifles are ranged within. 
They are Denmark’s great, secret weapon, the 
Espingole; that fearful instrument of death, 
which sends forty shots in less than two minutes 
to a distance of 600 yards with never erring pre- 
cision. 

Farther inland long white rows of gay tents 
stretch along the edge of beautiful, old forests ; 
there the neighing of horses betrays the heavy 
dragoon in his brilliant, red uniform; here the 
ancient banner of Norway and the stern, solemn 
air of the men, indicate the sharp-shooter of Ber- 
gen, whilst close by his side the merry laugh and 
incessant chattering speak of the livelier nature 
of the Schleswig soldier. 

Leaving the head-quarters of the Danish army 
and crossing another arm of the sea, we ap- 
proach the island of Fuhnen, where the brave 
Swedes are encamped. There floats the proud 
banner that sent terror into the hearts of the 
great Czar of Russia; there is the blue and yel- 
low flag that bold Charles made even the savage 
Turk respect; there are the three crowns of old 
Soerige, that brought victory to the stranger and 
comfort to the Protestant, when Gustavus Adol- 
phus, than whom history knows no nobler king, 
gave up his life on Lutzen’s bloody plains for the 
cause of religious liberty. And how the Danes 
left their fields and their houses to welcome once 
more the stern but warm-hearted brother! How 
merrily their church bells rang and their gay flags 
waved, how heartily their cheers rose and their 
hands pressed the hand of the stranger when he 
at last came! For miles and miles eager crowds 
stood anxiously waiting to grasp his hand and 
bid him welcome to their own sweet home. And 
the Swede looked around him and when the 
“God with you!” of his native land fell upon 
his ear and touched his throbbing heart he would 
turn aside to hide the falling tear, and with si- 
lent joy press the brother to his bosom. And 
when he followed him under his humble roof and 
the feeble, old patriarch rose from his seat of 
honor in the chimney-corner, shading his weak, 
old eyes to read in the stranger’s features the 
common blood and common faith, the bold sol- 
dier knelt down and, after his country’s usage, 
kissed the trembling hand that bade him wel- 
come and asked for his “father’s” blessing. For 
the Swede has still a God, the God of his fore- 
fathers, whom he has learned to love in the 
solemn loneliness of his ever-silent, snow-cov- 
ered mountains and on the deep dark waters of 
his mysterious, granite-bound lakes. And when 
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the Sabbath-morning breaks, the trumpet sounds 
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and the roll of the drum passes from regiment to 
regiment; but not a word is heard and not a 
command is given, no deadly rifle is shouldered, 
no prancing horse is mounted. Silent, collected, 
with grave but cheerful mien, the bold soldiers 
assemble in the wide court-yard of the old castle 
or on the gay green-sward before the ivy-cov- 
ered chapel. Dark and heavy clouds hang over 
the solemn scene, as the officers take off their 
plumed hats and the long lines of brave old gren- 
adiers doff their tall bear-skin caps. Down 
they kneel, their eyes to the ground, their hearts 
turned up to their Father in Heaven, and from 
a thousand lips is heard the sacred chant; “a 
tower of strength is the Lord!” As they rise 
again, the chaplain of each regiment steps forth 
in his simple gown, and as he speaks of the God 
of peace whom they are to implore for aid in 
conquering peace by the valor of their arms, as 
he tells them that the glory of victory and the 
splendor of triumph are like the poor light of 
man, darkened by a single ray of the sun, the 
dark clouds part, the deep blue ether smiles once 
more upon them and the sun himself plays with 
his golden radiance around the silver-crowned 
head of the pious servant of the Lord. Nor is 


it the Sabbath alone that reminds them of their | 


God. At home or abroad, in garrison or on the 
march, in peace or before the bloody battle, as 
soon as the first faint dawn rises on the distant 
horizon, squad meets at the side of squad, and 
the sergeant reverently laying aside his sword, 
uncovers his head, and with a low and hum- 
ble voice repeats a short prayer; then all unite in 
a hymn and a loud “ God save the king!” pass- 
ing along the line and taken up by regiment 
after regiment, gives the sign forthe resumption 
of the march. But behind the hedges and walls, 
kneeling down in the shade of lofty trees or stand- 
ing with folded hands, side by side, the Danish 
peasants listen to the impressive sounds and in- 
voke the blessing of the Lord on their beloved 
brethren. And when on the day of the Lord their 
dear wives and sweet children have heard their 
own priests’ kind words and have prayed for their 
king and their land, an old white-haired Dane 
might be seen slowly to rise and, looking for sup- 
port in the eyes of the friends around him, say 
to the priest in his pulpit, “ Father, wouldst thou 
not also pray for the Swede?” 

But it was not to her land troops alone that 
Denmark looked for support in her danger. Had 
not her brave sons ever been renowned for their 
glorious deeds on the decks of their noble ves- 
seis? Had not the Danebrog floated triumphantly 
over the cold waters of the north and the fair 
Mediterranean, jong ere the cross of St. George 
was known upon the ocean? It is true, her fleet 
had been burnt in her own harbor and her ships 


were laid up; but still she had a navy yet, and 
fearful were the curses heaped by the German 
upon the head of the young midshipman who, 
with a handful of men, held a proud Hanse Town, 
in terror and cruising indefatigably up and down, 
sent one rich prize after another to cheer the 
hearts of his friends at home. Vessel after ves- 
‘sel was thus brought in, and a stately fleet they 
looked as they lay in the western part of the 
Sound, close to the old fort near the city; but 
sad were the hearts of the poor prisoners who 
filled the hulks of the gigantic men of war and 
thence saw the Dauish flag from many a beauti- 
ful ship they had known in their own sweet 
| home. 

But if Germany deplored having not a single 
armed vessel and chafed in her helpless, dis- 
graceful position, she saw her troops do honor to 
their great country. Town after town fell into 
their hands; all Schleswig was in their posses- 
sion, and their bold, old general, the fierce but 
brave Wrangel, hesitated not to advance even 
into Jutland proper. Then it was that diplo- 
matic negotiations were opened once more; Den- 
| mark engaged the aid and mediation of Swe- 
iden and appealed to Russia's interest in all that 
concerned the Baltic, and to her old hostility 
against Germany. A Russian fleet, under the 
command of a son of the Czar, appeared near 
the Danish Islands, strong remonstrances came 
from Stockholm to the courts at Berlin and the 
assembly at Frankfurth, and England also claim- 
ed her right of intervention as one of the parties 
to the treaty of 1720. 

In the meantime the war had continued with 
undiminished bitterness and varying success. In 
small skirmishes and bold attacks the Danes were 
rarely unsuccessful; in larger battles German gal- 
lantry and Prussian discipline remained trium- 
phant. Thus at the famous battle of Duppel. 
A long interruption of hostilities and plausible 
reports of a truce had lulled to sleep the vigi- 
lance of the Danes. It was a warm summer- 
morning, not a breath stirring and only the bees 
and the birds gave life to the silent landscape. 
Here and there the Danish riflemen lay lazily 
slumbering in the high grass and even the horses 
of their brave dragoons neglected the rich pas- 
ture around them. In the camp a few sentinels 
were drowsily walking up and down, and now 
and then a face would appear at the opening of 
a tent, and quickly withdraw from the scorching 
blaze of the sun. In the Prussian camp all was 
life and animation; early in the morning the bu- 
gle had sounded and the drum had been beaten 
to appel; a grand review was to be held in honor 
of the birthday of the King of Hanover, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of war were to be 
displayed to do honor to the old king whose 
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troops were here fighting for the cause of their! 
common fatherland. The sun shone brilliantly | 
upon the bright helmets and shining cuirasses of 
the Prussian troops as, with admirable and un- | 
faltering precision, regiment after regiment fell 
into line and unfolded its ball-riddled flags. | 
On the left wing heavy well-mounted dragoons | 
and dashing light hussars vied with each other | 
in fine mettled horses and gorgeous uniforms, 
whilst on the right cannon was ranged near can- 
non and the dark masses of justly-feared sharp- 
shooters followed the clear. piercing call of their 
bugles. ‘There were the magnificent guards, the 
pet of Prussia’s pomp-loving king, there the un- 
surpassed cavalry of Hanover, and when the old | 
hero of many a battle, the Wende Wrangel, | 
covered with orders and decorations, the veteran 
chief, Halkett, the Hanoverian general, at his 
side, and their brilliant staffs, passed down the 
line, and one band of music after another took 
up the martial air of triumph, and banner after 
banner was lowered to do honor to the great 
commander, then that feeling of enthusiasm, 
that conviction of victory which makes armies 
almost invincible, animated all hearts and filled 
all minds. As if to fan the fire into bright lames 
a light breeze arose, unfolding the proud ban- 
ners that had triumphantly been borne in many a 
fierce battle and carrying the strains of their 
soul-stirring music far over land and sea; their 
horses pawed the ground with impatience, their 
hands sought the deadly rifle or grasped more 
firmly the sword and one thought passed from 
mind to mind: oh, that we could even now go 
into battle! And suddenly the old general ap- 
pears again before them and without a word of 
explanation, merely pointing out to them the 
camp of the Danes, gives the command of march! 
and like an avalanche from lofty Alps the whole 
army rushes down upon the unsuspecting enemy! 
Light hussars dash ahead, with their fleet horses 
over ditches and hedges, picking off sentinel 
after sentinel; the infantry follows in quick step, 
not a man beyond the line and still the whole ad- 
vancing in admirable order; the enemy must 
give way, there is no resisting such an attack. 
And now the ranks open here and there, and in 
the dark gulf between them the threatening 
mouths of cannon appear and, as the men fall 
back, vomit streams of fire and send death and 
destruction into the ranks of the enemy. How 
merrily the shells and shrapnels leap right into 
the midst of a forming battalion, and bursting 
into a hundred sparkling fire-balls, seatter the 
frightened troops! How gracefully the large, 
black ball dances along the green turf, rebound- 
ing from knoll to knoll until it reaches the very 
spot at which it was pointed! In vain dues the 
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swollen stream carries the fallen tree and heavy 
rock along with it in its foaming waters, so does 
the German army pass over square after square 
and force every line that the brave Danes oppose 
to their impetuous adversaries. Now they fall 
back into the eld forest near the sandy shores of 
the channel; the noble old beech-trees, Den- 
mark's pride, shelter them behind their gigantic 
trunks and refresh them with the coo] shade of 
their thick, impenetrable canopy. But in vain! 
Prussian sharp-shooters scatter themselves along 
the flanks and pick their men with unerring rifles 
from behind the trees; they must abandon the 
forest and retreat towards the sloping coast. The 
enemy follows; but as the glittering helmets ap- 
pear from under the dark shade of the wood and 
the Prussian eagle is seen on its edge, the Danish 
gun-boats pour a galling fire upon them and im- 
mense shells, from the island of Alsen, passing 
as if endowed with instinct, high over the heads 
of the children of the soil, strike terror into the 
German columns. ‘The earth trembles. New 
brigades, hastily collected, approach to support 
their Danish brethren. Regiment after regiment 
marches up, presenting but a small front to avoid 
the enemy’s fire, and when under the shelter of 
their own gun-boats and batteries, suddenly un- 
fold from behind and display their imposing 
forces in brilliant array. Four hours did the 
fearful struggle continue; with admirable pa- 
tience did the troops stand firm, exposed to Gen- 
eral Wrangel’s deadly fire; three times did the 
Danes kill every man and every horse of some 
of the Prussian batteries until dismounted lan- 
cers, with fearless courage, dragged the disabled 
guns out of the reach of the enemy. At last— 
the evening shades began already to fall—an 
officer is seen dashing up the steep hill on which 
the Danish guards are impatiently waiting the 
order to prove once more their well-earned re- 
nown. * Are your bayonets sharp, children,” 
he asks, and a loud hurrah! from a thousand ea- 
ger, brave soldiers, drowns his command. How 
madly they rush down into the plain, and with 
bayonets fixed, and stern passion in their bronzed 
features, pass over hedges and ditches! ‘There 
is no withstanding such an attack. Half an hour 
passes and the town of Duppel is retaken; one 
moment the Prussians stand and the next they 
are seen in wild confusion, hastening in large 
masses up the hillin their rear, to fall back upon 
the main body of their army. Burning houses 
and blazing haystacks shed a fearful light upon 
the sad spectacle—dark night covering here one 
portion of the battle-field whilst there a brilliant 
illumination exhibits a scene of carnage and ter- 
ror. Now the terrible Espingoles are heard to 
explode with nervous quickness, whilst the long 





enemy rally his troops from time to time; as the 


rolling fire of platoon after platoon forms a con- 
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stant accompaniment, until just as the sun once 
more appears between the deep black curtain of 
approaching tempest-clouds and the horizon, the 
retreating masses of the German army with their 
banners in rags and their ranks in disorder are 
seen moving along the outline of the long ridge 
of hills, every figure and gun marked with magic 
distinctness on the golden, illuminated back- 
ground. 

Wherever they met, in their frequent skirmish- 
es, in short but fierce engagements or in tremen- 
dous battle, the Danes showed a steady, bold and 
true courage; their brilliant charges with the ba- 
yonet even the German general mentioned in his 
bulletins with admiration ; the fire of the gunboats 
was terrible, and their light dragoons on their 
excellent horses unsurpassed in sudden onsets, 
or successful pursuit of fugitives; Norwegians 
and Swedes vied with each other in daring feats 
and undaunted bravery. Nor were their noble 
seamen inactive. All the ports of Prussia were 
blockaded ; vessels, richly laden vessels, were 
cut out from among a hundred foreign ships in 
the very harbors of Hamburg and fortified Stral- 
sund, until the commerce of Prussia was ruined, 
and the Hanse Towns bitterly repented their par- 
ticipation in the war. 

When therefore in June Denmark offered once 
more to negotiate and England to mediate, pub- 
lic opinion in Germany compelled the Diet, in 
Frankfurth assembled, to authorize Prussia to 
conclude a truce, that might serve as a basis for 
a future treaty of peace. The representatives 
of the three powers met first at London, then at 
the small Swedish town of Malmoe, and atruce 
of three months was readily agreed upon, the 
main difficulty being only in the provisional form 
of government for the two duchies. Germany 
insisted upon the continuation of the present 
board of regents. Denmark refused to acknow- 
ledge an administration appointed by, and con- 
sisting of rebels, until a mixed board, selected by 
the two belligerent powers, conciliated both par- 
ties. The sudden and inexplicable refusal of 
the veteran-commander, General Wrangel, well- 
nigh destroyed the work of months and the hopes 
of all the continent. Unwilling to give up the 
favorable position of his army and much more to 
dismiss his troops, displeased with some of the 
articles of the treaty and doubtless supported by 
his own king, he refused to ratify the articles 
under the pretence that the signature of the Vicar 
of the German Empire was not affixed to the 
treaty. A greater danger for the peace of Eu- 
rope arose with the equally sudden, patriotic ex- 
altation of the Parliament in Frankfurth, which 
also at first refused to grant their consent to a 
treaty in their eyes disgraceful to the honor and 


tion, aided by the loud and determinate expres- 
sion of the will of the people, sufficed however 
to convince both the Diet and their great captain, 
of the fatal effects of such a policy. The treaty 
was, with few and slight modifications, ratified 
in August; Schleswig breathed once more freely 
as the last German soldier passed over the fron- 
tier, and the crews of a hundred vessels joyfully 
threw out their sails tothe welcome breeze as they 
left the long-closed harbors of Prussia. With 
shouts of exultation and thankful hearts, the 
sons of Schleswig unfolded again their own proud 
flag and took possession of their beloved father- 
land, whilst the quays and wharves of every port 
on the German coast were filled with eager crowds 
watching anxiously for the released vessels that 
were to bring back to their own hearths and dear 
kindred those who had suffered in long and pain- 
ful captivity. 

But it was a truce only, and all felt that the 
first soft breezes of returning spring would bring 
war, fearful war, once more to the islands of 
Denmark. The long Northern winter, it is true, 
would now avail nothing to the German who, 
otherwise, might have marched his formidable 
armies across the frozen channels into the very 
heart of the kingdom, but, in exchange, it gave 
him time to build a fleet and to form a navy of his 
own. No moment was to be lost on the part of 
Denmark, and with an enthusiasm which he only 
feels whom Fate calls upon to defend his hearth 
and his altar, with a patriotism worthy of the 
most brilliant success, every measure was taken 
and every sacrifice made to prepare for the im- 
pending conflict. Men-of-war were rigged, man- 
ned and carefully fitted out; troops were levied, 
sailors were called home from abroad, foreign 
officers invited by generous promises, riflemen 
from Norway called upon to assist their brethren, 
and contributions poured in from all sides. The 
expenses of Government were reduced, personal 
sacrifices made by all the officers of the king- 
dom, and loans of several millions contracted. 
The king, taking, from indolence or habitual 
preference to sensual pleasures, but little part in 
official business, the whole burden fell upon the 
newly formed Cabinet with Count Moltke at its 
head. But wonders were done; a navy was 
created as if by magic, an admirable army was 
sent into the field in a few months, and hope re- 
vived in every heart. Relying with confidence 
upon the well-tried gallantry of their troops and 
the far-famed excellence of their bold sailors, the 
Danes counted still more upon the internal dis- 
sensions of Germany, whose great powers, Prus- 
sia and Austria, they hoped would soon find suf- 
ficient employment for their armies at home. 
Nor did they forget to draw hope from that hu- 





the armies of Germany. A week’s sober reflec- 


miliating, but powerful support which thrones 
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find in our days in the very debts which burden 
their countries. If proud England’s national 
debt was one of her main stays, had not Den- 
mark, like little Rhodes of old, her famous Sound- 
duties—those strange, vexatious duties she levied 
of every vessel, under whatever flag it sailed, 
that passed the great Belt, the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein canal, or the river Elbe in her duchy of 
Lauenburg? And were not these very duties 
pledged as security for a national debt of thirty- 
seven millions, thus affording her in the interest 
of her creditors a stronger support than all the 
arguments of international law ? 

But Germany also, busy as she was and sorely 
troubled with her own affairs, was not idle. A 
cordon of troops was drawn all along the boun- 
dary line of Jutland; the lands of Schleswig, 
with the powerful fortress of Rendsburg in the 
centre, were strongly garrisoned and fresh troops 
held in readiness to march the very day the truce 
should expire. But more energy still wasshown 
in the creation of a German navy. The favor- 
ite idea of all Germany for years, this scheme 
had met with unbounded enthusiasm and warm 
sympathy at home and abroad, wherever the 
German tongue was spoken. The rich provin- 
ces vied with each otherin magnificent donations, 
and few days passed in the Assembly of Frank- 
furth that the walls of St. Paul did not echo the 
loud shouts with which contributions from dis- 
tant lands were invariably received. In Kiel a 
naval school was established and the German’s 
heart beat high as he saw the first young mari- 
ner of his own blood proudly step the deck of a 
German vessel; Bremen armed the finest of her 
own ships, Lubeck prepared gun-boats of formi- 
dable strength, Hamburg,had her flotilla of armed 
steamers, Stettin boasted of her well drilled bat- 
talion of marines, and there was not a harbor, a 
bay, or the smallest inlet along the low shores of 
the Baltic, where a gun-boat or a schooner might 
not be seen gradually rising on the stocks. Ne- 
gotiations were opened to purchase steamers of 
foreign powers and English companies, and to 
enlist navy officers of the maritime nations of 
Europe and even distant America. 

All these measures were accompanied by other 
less striking, but perhaps all the more impres- 
sive demonstrations. Pamphlets and books in- 
numerable were published, abounding with Ger- 
man erudition and passionate pleading on the 
part of the Danes; the history of the duchies 
was studied with untiring zeal but to complicate 
the question, and human ingenuity taxed to its 
uttermost to invent new arguments but to see 
them quickly refuted by the equally ingenious 
adversary. The States-General of Schleswig 
told the Vicar of Germany that Holstein could 
not be separated from Schleswig unless the whole 





Empire marched in arms against them, and two 
thousand high-born ladies of the duchies appealed 
to England’s fair queen for assistance. Proposi- 
tions also were made for a fair arrangement of 
all the difficulties : Denmark proposed to give up 
Holstein and to retain her own province Schles- 
wig only as an independent duchy, connected 
with Denmark by a “ personal union” and a 
common army, navy and foreign office. Prus- 
sia’s liberal king spoke of the erection of a new 
North-Albingian duchy(!) with the duke of Ol- 
denburg, whose adoption by the Danish monarch 
he proposed, on its throne and a transfer of Ol- 
denburg, as it now is, to the disappointed Au- 
gustenburg. Doubts, however, were entertained 
of the willingness of the people thus to be trans- 
ferred from master to master. The Parliament 
at last proposed a division of Schleswig-Holstein 
according to the national character of the in- 
habitants, leaving the Danish part to Denmark, 
the German part to Germany. 

The truce has expired and the campaign has 
opened with terrible events. Who will conquer? 
The small, isolated kingdom which, strong only 
in its right and the justice of its cause, stakes 
its very existence and makes its last desperate 
effort, preferring an honorable death on the bat- 
tle-field to a disgraceful peace, or the immense, 
powerful Empire with its formidable armies and 
forty-four millions of inhabitants, its high-soar- 
ing ambition and far-seeing plans of aggrandize- 
ment? Let Denmark fall and history will revere 
the brave warrior who lost all but his honor : but 
let Germany also remember that Justice, although 
often slow, still comes at last, and that a righte- 
ous God knows but one law for the one and the 
many—for the individual and the nation! 





AN ENIGMA. 


BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


In the middle of day, I always appear, 

Yet am ever in darkness, in sadness, and fear. 

I’m in anguish and pain, yet always in health, 

In the midst too of happiness, pleasure and wealth. 
I was formed since the flood, yet am rart of the ark, 
And seen in a candle, a lamp and a spark. 

Tho’ ne’er out of England, I’m always in France, 
Stay in Paris and Amiens, Bordeaux and Nantes. 
I’m found in the foam and the waves of the ocean, 
In steamboats and cars, yet am never in motion. 

I’m always in land, yet ne’er out of water, 

And without me you can’t name a son or a daughter. 
In short I’m in all things, there’s no lake, or sea, 
Or island, or cape, but contains little me, 
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[ Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, by 
John R. Thompson, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia.] 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN, 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


“T'll tell you a story if you please to attend.” 
G. Knight. 


Merlin Brand, a Norwegian, entered the ser- 
vice of Charles the twelfth of Sweden a short time 
before the battle of Pultowa, and remained with 
his royal master quite to the end of the mad | 
comedy of Bender. He saw the czar Peter, he 
came in contact with the rival kings of Poland, 
he traversed the parched plains between the Bo- | 
risthenes and Otzacow with Mazeppa the Het- 
man, he witnessed the state of three viziers, and 
the muster of Turkish armies on the beautiful 
levels of Adrianople, he was brought into daily 


opened his wallet, and taking provisions from it 
began to eat with an excellent appetite. From 
his post by the fountain he could see much of 
the surrounding country, and after surveying it 
with a sweep of his wide eyes, he confined so 
much of his attention as he could bestow from 
his repast, to a single point in the extensive view. 
On a hill, a mile away, stood the dwelling-house 
of a Swedish gentleman—a rambling sort of 
building with a Peel House for the centre, and 
wider and lower erections of gray stone cluster- 
ing around it. Merlin Brand Jooked to this edi- 
fice, half fortalice and half grange, and found 
leisure to say to the beech trees for want of bet- 
ter companions: 

“That is the house of the Senator Sture: but 
how am I to getinto it?” 

The beech trees, with the assistance of a 
breath of wind from Lake Vettern, whispered 
‘an answer, but Merlin Brand could make nothing 
of their language. After his meal, he stooped 





intercourse with brave and distinguished gentle- 
men of many countries, he was much about the 
person of the king his master and read the na- 
ture of that most remarkable of the monarchs of 
the time closely : some chapters of his life, there- 
fore, cannot fail to interest the reader, if they are 
written with even a small degree of skill. Apart 
from these adjuncts of a higher and more widely 
interesting character, his private adventures were 
not wanting in romantic incident. Withso much 
of prologue, I begin my narrative of some pas- 
sages in the life of the Chevalier Merlin. 

The country north of Lake Vettern, in the 
Swedish province of Gothland, has long been a 
region of parks and barley fields, with frequent 
residences of the wealthier classes of Swedish 
society. The highway between Carlstadt, where 
you see the blue range of the Norwegian moun- 
tains, and Nykoping where you hear the tumult 
of the Baltic, traverses this region. In the year 
1708, on a pleasant day of early summer, a man 
travelling on foot with the staff and wallet of a 
barley reaper, but wearing a military dress, and 
armed with an immense sword, and the petronel 
or short carbine of a cavalier, the last of which 
weapons he bore slung at his back, turned aside 
from this highway and followed the course of a 
little stream that ran noisily from a clump of 
beeches to leap into the Vettern. This traveller 
was Merlin Brand, a young giant, with a broad 
handsome Norse face, blue eyes set far apart, 
and auburn hair and beard, both growing short 
and closely curled. Taller than tall men by a 
head, the young giant possessed, notwithstand- 
ing, an extraordinary degree of symmetry, and 
stepped with a quick and bold precision. He 
came presently to the well-head of the little 
stream, seated himself by the rocky margin, 


to drink of the fountain; he had not taken his 
draught when he heard the hoof-strokes of a 
'gallopping horse. The sounds came from the 
‘north. Presently, along a narrow path, rode 
into view a singular looking horseman. His 
equipment was that of a Caucasian Tartar; his 
figure was slight; he ruled his horse with easy ad- 
dress. He drew rein suddenly, as Merlin Brand 
stood up to receive him. 

“I salute you, stranger,” said the Norwegian 
with a hearty utterance. 

The horseman, a very young man with dark 
‘sad eyes, and a visage altogether melancholy, 
| was slow to answer the greeting, and when he 
did so spoke in a tongue compounded of bad 
French, and worse Swedish. He seemed to be 
assured of the peaceful humor of the Norwegian, 
and coming to the fountain, permitted his horse 
to bury his muzzle init. ‘The animal bore marks 
of severe usage, but not of distress; his instinct 
seemed to make him put a restraint upon his 
thirst for a little time, and he plashed the water 
to his knees with his nostrils. 

‘* Your horse,” said Merlin Brand, “is a sen- 
sible beast; he will notinjure his constitution for 
love of his beverage. I wish, sir, that I pos- 
sessed a cup of strong waters, that I might dam- 
age my own, as well as do courtesy to you. In 
the mean time I must drink of this pure and in- 
nocent liquor.” 

So saying, he knelt and drank at an untrou- 
bled edge of the fountain. The horseman dis- 
mounted at the same moment, loosed his girdle, 
and bathed his hands and lips with water. 

+ Ah! this is a sweet fountain of the hills,” he 
sighed in his compounded tongue. 

Mer'in Brand, observing his unknown com- 
panion closely, said : 
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“You came very fast, and looking behind you 
as if the avenger of bleod followed in your track.” 

** We drink at this fountain, and part to meet 
each other no more,” the stranger replied. 

“IT understand you,” said the Norwegian; 
“you rebuke my curiosity. I can tell you a part 
of the truth however; youare astranger to these 
Swedish hills; you come from a very distant 
country, where the sun lies molten on the plains, 
and where horses discharge fire from their nos- 
trils. By night it is said by some poetic authors 
to be a sublime spectacle to see a few squad- 
rons of the magnificent animals approaching: 
they surround their heads with a sort of lumi- 
nous haze, brighter than the northern streamers 
which one sees from the hills of Drontheim.” 

“Tt is a vision of the poets,” said the stranger. 
“The steeds of the grassy plains, as well as of 
the sands, possess the true fire of the spirit, but 
do not breathe the actual flame which con- 
sumes.” 

“The poets are grand men,” said Merlin 
Brand, “ and fill the visible world, which to one 
of cold nature is but rocks, earth, water, and | 
herbage, with a finer life of beauty. Also they 
teach us divine morals, which we sometimes say 
are sublimated, and over-fine for practice: and 
so they may be, as nectar is too excellent a drink 





for man. ‘Tartar, Turk, or mere juggler, what- 
ever you be, the poets whom you revile are the’ 
elected cup-bearers who proffer to our too coarse | 
spirits draughts from a celestial wine-vat.” 

“IT do not revile the sweet singers, man of the 
north,” his companion answered. ‘ The verses 
of Saidi, and of Hafiz, have passed the moun- 
tains, and the borders of the inland sea, and 
clustered like bees on the lips of the maidens of 
my country. I myself have cheered my heart 
with strong morsels of their stimulating wisdom 
as I reigned my steed on the plains—and later,” 
he added with a sigh, “when it beat heavily in 
captivity.” 

“From what land do you come !”’ the Norwe- 
gian asked, with a sullen lapse from the restraint 
which he had put upon his curiosity. 

“Carry the secret of your own bosom,” re- 
plied the stranger—“ pry not into mine.” As 
he spoke he looked northward with eyes full of 
alarm, then, bending his head, listened. 

“They come on my path,” he said, and draw- 
ing his girdle. turned quickly to his horse. Mer- 
lin Brand laid a hand upon the stranger's skirts, 
and would have detained him? 

“You speak of my prying into your secrets,” 
he said. “This language offends me; but you 
are probably a benighted person from a land of 
barbarians, and would not understand me if I 
desired a punctilious satisfaction of the wrong. 





I forgive it: tarry, stranger, and let us discourse 


of foreign countries. Your French is bad, your 
Swedish is execrable, but I take pleasure in your 
conversation.” 

The stranger, arrested in the act of departing, 
turned and said : 

“* Release my garment from your hand, man of 
the north.” 

‘‘Nay, man of the east,” Merlin Brand re- 
plied, “‘we part over suddenly for fair fellow- 
ship.” 

With a quick movement, the horseman threw 
himself in the rear of the gigantic Norwegian, 
who continued seated, and drew from his bosom 
a slim and pliable dagger. He pressed the 
weapon under the Norwegian’s shoulder, and 
then, with a bound, attempted to free himself 
from the clutch on his skirts. Merlin Brand did 
not release his hold, but got rapidly to his feet; 
the stranger, finding escape impossible, endeav- 
ored to strike again with his weapon. Merlin 
caught him by the girdle, and lifting him from 
his feet threw him to a distance of full ten paces 
upon the sod; he fell lightly, recovered his foot- 
ing speedily, and, gaining the side of his horse, 
leaped into the saddle, and rode roundly away. 

The Norwegian, left alone, endeavored to ex- 
amine the wound which he had received. He 
could scarcely do so with any precision; but sat- 
isfied himself that the knife had followed, instead 
of penetrating the ribs, and that the hurt was 
slight although it bled freely. 

“There is one thing good in this,” he pre- 
sently said. “A bleeding wound will give mea 
show of excuse for demanding the hospitalities 
of the Senator Sture.” ‘Then, as he prepared 
to renew his travel, he hummed some verses of 
an old song. 


“‘A wounded man came feebly 
To the gate of his lady's bower, 
Saying—‘ sweet are these wounds, my dearest, 
And kind was my foeman’s power. 
I have bled at the heart, my dearest, 
For thy love this many a day ; 
But these real drops are the ruddy keys 
That open the golden way—my love— 
That open the golden way.’” 


As he hummed this stanza, he looked toward 
the house, to which he seemed to consider his 
wound a fortunate pleaof entrance. A grove of 
stately trees covered a portion of the slope, a 
little to the left of his line of vision, and some 
moving objects on the edge of this grove drew 
his attention. He presently became singularly 
interested. 

«“T think,” he said, “that Rubesahl, or some 
of that fantastic race must have made this basin 
of bubbling water a centre of attracting spells. 
First comes, drawn by its music and its promise 
of cool purity, a Norse giant. Then we have 
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whirled in like a blade of grass to a vortex, that 
wild fellow with the melancholy eyes. Now we 
are about to have new arrivals. The bright lady 
of my adoration is positively approaching. Who 
is it comes with her? Strangle him, Rubesahl; 
and dispose this beautiful lady, Mariana Sture, 
to be prodigiously affected by the blood which I 
have permitted to flow over my garments.” 

The Norwegian placed himself in a posture 
expressive of bodily weakness, and began to re- 
hearse the part of a man drooping from severe 
wounds. But he seemed little pleased with his 
success, and presently said with a natural and 
honest tone : 

“‘ But imposture is not befitting so pure a pre- 
sence, or that noble ardor which this flower of 
Swedish beauty has quickened in my nature.” 

With this desertion of the part which he had 
determined to assume, he became serious and 
prepared himself with honest resolution for an 
encounter extremely interesting to him, but still 
somewhat nerve-shaking. 

The persons who approached the fountain 
were, as his speech has shown, a man and wo- 
man. The latter came with the slow step, and 
inclined head of one listening; the palm of her 
right hand held the left elbow, whilst her left 
hand seemed to sustain the left cheek. Her fig- 
ure was tall, rounded, and slender; her well 
borne head was adorned with a superb flow of 
glittering hair, of that light hue which we gen- 
erally see in the locks of the purely descended 
women of the north, in whom race has retain- 
ed its ancient characteristics. A light hat with 
drooping plumes crowned this most admirable of 
natural ornaments. Her face was wonderfully 
beautiful; long blue eyes with a rare width of 
the upper lid, a small nose slightly aquiline, a 
sweet mouth, a well-rounded chin, a complexion 
of that exquisite clearness which bespeaks at 
once health and delicate nurture, these were 
made the more captivating by an expression sin- 
gularly gallant and daring to have its home in a 
female face. The most striking portion of the 
dress of this beautiful woman was a short sur- 
tout of pure azure, open except where a jewelled 
girdle bound the waist. On the arch of each in- 
step, ornamenting the slender high-heeled shoes, 
was an immense rose of ribands. Her compan- 
ion was apparently both a courtier and a soldier. 
His face was marked by a long blue scar, and 
there was a military stiffness in his gait. He 
wore a great black wig, a laced hat, an embroi- 
dered coat, and fringed gloves. To reduce his 
pace to the slow gliding step of the lady, he 
seemed to tread the air, making, like a high-step- 
ping coach horse, a considerable exertion with- 
out a proportionate degree of speed. He carried 
in his hand a sheathed rapier, with which, as he 





discoursed volubly, he gave a greater effect to 
his gesticulation. The two drew slowly to the 
fountain. The Norwegian, coming suddenly 
from the shade of the beeches, saluted the lady. 
Her companion, with his rapier poised, arrested 
in his discourse, stared at the gigantic apparition. 
He presently muttered, 

“ This is an Anak !” 

The lady recovered her self-possession, which 
had been for a moment lost, and said in French, 
which had become the polite language of Stock- 
holm in spite of the Swedish king’s contempt for 
it, and refusal to speak it: 

“‘ Kinsman, I introduce to you Monsieur Brand, 
whom I have known in Christiana, a gentleman 
of worth and highly held by our unele, the 
Bishop of Aggerhuus. Monsieur Brand I in- 
troduce to you my cousin, Captain Gustavus 
Piper.” 

Captain Piper and Merlin Brand fulfilled the 
ceremonies of salutation. The blood upon the 
buff coat of the latter was at once observed by 
the lady. Questions were asked and answered. 
And now it was that the debility which the Nor- 
wegian had determined to feign proved real. In 
the expectancy of his recent situation he had 
been unconscious of the extreme flow of blood 
from a wound which he was persuaded was quite 
trivial. His face, when the flush, occasioned by 
the meeting had passed off, became very pale; 
his immense frame swayed like a heavy struc- 
ture with an insecure foundation. The anxiety 
of the lady was excited, although she by no 
means manifested it in a melodramatic manner. 
Captain Piper, cutting unceremoniously through 
the wounded man’s apparel, saw the hurt, and 
staunched it; he then suggested that Monsieur 
Brand should lean upon him, and endeavor to 
reach the house of the Senator Sture. As this 
proposition was accepted, the captain poked at 
the wallet with his rapier, and lodged it among 
the rocks. 

“We must advance,” he said, *‘ without our mu- 
nitions, ina case of emergency like the present.” 

Supported by Captain Piper, and, after a few 
steps, by the lady, Mistress Mariana Sture, Mer- 
lin Brand moved slowly in the direction of the 
distant house. 

“This is something of an adventure,” said his 
male supporter. ‘ My friend, rest a little more 
firmly upon my shoulder ; to my imperfect obser- 
vation it seems that the inclination of this enor- 
mous bulk of yours is to the lady.” 

“ Yea, sir; you speak the truth,” Merlin Brand 
answered, and then bore heavily upon the mar- 
tial shoulder of Captain Piper. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” said that gentleman as 
they proceeded, “that we are bearing an unne- 
cessary addition, in respect that this thundering 
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sword of yours, which just now came near over- 
throwing the whole of us by getting between my 
legs, might be left behind, and brought to you by 
several servants and a wheeled carriage. The 
weapon appears to have been made in a rough 
imitation of those which are described in the 
Sagas. I conjecture it to weigh at the least a 
ton.” 

There was a tone of banter in Captain Piper's 
speech which displeased the Norwegian. 

‘*My weapon is that of a poor soldier, and 
rude enough, but of good temper. I wield its 
great weight readily, for God has made me lar- 
ger than my fellows. If the kind office which 
you have assumed is too burthensome, cease to 
support me by the way.’’ 

“J am a jester, my fine fellow,” said Captain 
Piper, ‘‘ and spoke as befitting my nature. But, 
to be serious, I will bring you to the house of my 
kinsman, if I am compelled to separate you into 
parts, and bestow you piece-meal. I am not of 
the shifting nature to fail in an engagement.” 

“TI am obliged to you for so much friendly ar- 
dor,” the Norwegian replied. ‘I think that I 
grow stronger’’—he added, addressing himself to 
the lady—* I will only retain so much of the sup- 
port which your gentleness has yielded to me, 
as this beautiful hand, held in my own, will af- 
ford.” 

These words seemed to make an impression 
on Captain Piper. He seemed indeed to become 
somewhat gloomy with jealousy. 

“You have rather an elegant mode of expres- 
sing yourself, Anak,” he said; “‘ but be more re- 
served in your address, where a Swedish lady of 
rank, and—what is of a more personal applica- 
tion in the present case—my kinswoman, is con- 
cerned.” 

Merlin was about to make a good-humoured 
reply, when Mariana Sture pointed to the north, 
and said : 

“That is the calash of my father. He is just 
now returning from Orebro. Be assured, Mon- 
sieur Brand, that he will give you that hospita- 
ble welcome which is a Gothland custom.” 

The three pedestrians, and the senator Sture, 
bowling on in his bright-yellow calash, reached 
the house at nearly the same moment. The sena- 
tor, a massive old man, with a face as firm in its 
lines as though it had been cut out of the Swe- 
dish granite, came with a book spread before 
him—like the treasurer of Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians, whom holy Philip saw reading 
Esaias in his chariot. 

“ What news, sir?” shouted Captain Piper, as 
the old man alighted. 

_ “We ,have an arrival from Courland,” re- 
plied the senator. “His majesty is making a 


Captain Piper stroked his beard, and muttered 
some words to himself. 
‘*We can discuss the details of the foreign 
news at our leisure,” the old gentleman contin- 
ued. “ By the way, the captive prince Artzilou, 
the Georgian, whom his majesty sent to us after 
Narva, has escaped from Orebro. I heard that 
he had been traced in this direction. 

Merlin Brand gained in this remark a clew to 
the mysterious encounter at the fountain ; he had 
indeed met, and been wounded by, that unhappy 
prince who, retaken by his keepers, soon after 
died in a Swedish castle; but the Norwegian 
was presently diverted from all thought upon the 
subject by the ceremonies of that Gothland wel- 
come which had been promised by the daughter 
of his host. The great swinging doors of the 
edifice opened and closed behind the entering 
party, and Merlin Brand found himself in the 
haven to which he had looked, from a distance, 
with an eye of doubt and desire. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


“ But Ingeborg, the child of kings, 

Sitting alone a ditty sings; 

Or weaves a woof wherein there be 

Brave scenes of war by land and sea. 

On woo! as white as drifted snow, 

Woven in gold, the bucklers glow ; 

As red’ as blood the lances stream, 

And coats of mail in silver gleam.” 
The Frithiof of Tegner. 


It was on the day following that Merlin Brand, 
with as becoming an addition to his~plain mili- 
tary dress as his restored wallet enabled him to 
make, entered an apartment in which the daugh- 
ter of his host sat to receive him. The walls of 
this room were hung with plain gray tapestry ; 
it was only in some articles of a readily portable 
character that a costly elegance had been at- 
tempted. A small carved cabinet—a musical 
clock from Hamburg—some vases of the Rhe- 
nish Protogine, now filled with fresh flowers 
from which the dew had not escaped, were the 
principal ornaments of the room. Amongst 
several evidences of the graceful occupations of 
the lady was a piece of unfinished embroidery 
which still remained fastened upon its heavy 
frame. The needle had told enough of the story, 
which it was the object of the silken pantomime 
to illustrate, to enable one to catch its meaning. 
A jarl of the islands quaffed his last cup of hy- 
dromel in a great hall, one casement of which 
opened to the sea. A circle of his sons and fol- 
lowers, with glittering armour and bright mantles, 
watched the draining of the cup. The pale blue 
face of Hela, the Scandinavian Death, peered in 





muster at Grodno, to pass the Boristhenes.” 
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talons was extended to touch the jarl’s shoulder. 
It was some such story as that of the king of 
Thule. As the Norwegian passed the door-sill, 
the Hamburg clock, noting the hour, played a 
solemn tune; Mariana, playing upon the vir- 
ginals, made a sweeter music to mingle with this 
dirge of the departed hour. 

Merlin Brand came to the side of the lady, 
with the manner of one deeply and tenderly 
moved. He ventured to take her hand into his 
own, and to press it to his lips ; as he did so, his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“It is a great blessing, Mariana,” he said, 
“that I meet you—that I hold your hand—that 
I look into your pure eyes—before I go into an 
exile from which I may never return.” 

“Do you hold it so great a blessing?” the 
Swedish girl replied. ‘Then retain my hand, 
whilst our discourse continues; but we may be 
interrupted at any moment; tell me, therefore, 
rapidly what has chanced to you since we parted, 
and what your designs are.” 

**When you left Christiana, I found my life 
become most unhappy,” said the Norwegian. 
“The good Bishop found my devotion to the an- 
cient learning, with which he used to confound 
our young heads, very much abated ; he gave me 
long lectures in which he censured me, and ex- 
tolled his beloved Humanities; he desired even 
to become personally my instructor. This from 
so great a dignitary, to Merlin Brand the poor 
wanderer from the coast of Bergen, was irre- 
sistible. So I became in fact his pupil. I re- 
mained so for a year, and made more progress 
in those modern tongues in which the Bishop is 
also a proficient, than in the elder languages. 
During that time I wrote to you, Mariana, more 
than once, and I am but repeating what my let- 
ters perhaps told you.” 

“Not so,” answered the girl. ‘+ Your letters 
were too full of sentiment for any statement of 
fact. ‘They contained much brotherly affection, 
and a great many poetic remarks respecting the 
beautiful past, and a great many expressions of 
your determination to become renowned, in some 
way or other, in the future, but they gave me 
not the least information.” 

“ You amuse yourself at my cost, Mariana,” 
said Merlin. “It was always so. But letus be 
serious in these flying moments. I grew sick of 
books, whilst the world was up and in tumult, 
and living men were making a history greater 
than the written ones. You would have proved 
Syren enough to bind me to a life of sloth; but 
your mantle had long since fluttered over the 
heights of the Stor Elve. and you were departed 
like a star out of my miserable view.” 

«That means, my friend,” said Mariana, that 


Christiana, had driven me in the yellow calash 
over the hills of the Stor Elve on a winter’s day, 
when I wore a great cloak to save me from 
freezing.” 

‘*You mention your departure in one set of 
phrases—I in another,” replied Merlin. “ I de- 
termined at last to become a soldier; I main- 
tained my resolution against the remonstrances 
of the paternal Bishop; I began my journey to 
Carlscron, there to take ship for Riga. Can you 
tell what lured me aside and brought me to the 
house of your father? I came yesterday to the 
fountain under the beech trees. I received the 
slight wound which excited your pity, and from 
which I feel that I have already recovered suffi- 
ciently to continue my journey. As for the fu- 
ture, I must join the king of Sweden at Grodno, 
where he makes his muster to pass the Boris- 
thenes. I will do my duty, and brave death in 
every shape—for I must win honor or lose life. 
Mariana—Mariana—the prize I play for is this 
hand which I hold in my own.” 

The manner of the Swedish maiden wholly 
changed with these concluding words. A flush 
of modesty mounted to her temples. She was 
presently enabled to say : 

“I have been on the verge of this discovery, 
and was strangely blinded. And yet, may it not 
be that this which you now take to be an ardent 
passion, is after all no more than the attachment 
growing from our childish intercourse, so long 
continued at Christiana ?” 

“It is the diviner passion—yea is it,” Merlin 
answered. “Itis the true consuming flame. I 
ask no avowal now of a return from your own 
glorious nature. I am utterly unmatched with 
one of so high a fortune. But, Mariana, bugles 
are sounding on the sunnier plains of Europe; 
the great king has gathered the nations as to a 
tourney; the ring is set; bright eyes are looking 
on from distant hills; the ladies of the cold north 
are looking down from the blue ranges, and you 
among them; in the martial ring is the splendid 
prize to the best arm and truest heart. When I 
have waded through blood to the prize, I will 
come back as one whose claims are of a nature 
to be respected by the coldest and most worldly 
wise of your friends. Then, Mariana, I will 
woo you.” 

“And in the mean time,” said the lady who 
had regained somewhat of her former humor, 
“you think it unnecessary to waste wooing upon 
me. What assures you that I will abide your 
leisure for wooing, as mistress Mariana Sture, 
whilst prepossessing gentlemen, living in ease, 
away from the toil and dangers of war, come to 
sue for my hand?” 

“What assures me? I will answer you. I 





Axel Orde, who came to convey me home from 


know the true metal of your nature, Mariana. 
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Not passed through the red-flame or icy waters 
of adversity, it yet possesses the noble temper. 
You are a proud, gallant, and honor-loving wo- 
man. When you hear from a distant land that 
Merlin, the Norwegian, passed into the gulf of the 
battle, where other hearts failed, and did, in all 
things, his duty truly, I know that your blue eyes 
will flash, and that your soul will speak trium- 
phantly—* this is the champion whom love for 
me made a seeker of glory, a worker of great 
deeds.’ I know you well, Mariana; and it is 
because you are noble, and utterly true, that I 
hope.” 

* Merlin,” replied the girl, more beautiful for 
the sweet seriousness which her countenance 
expressed in aid of her words, “‘I have no wish 
to chill an ardor which aims so high and so well. 
Be it then as you say. Let there be the troth- 
plight between us. I err: you have not asked 
so much—but you have said that you will one 
day ask it. I do not shrink from plighting my- 
self to you now—even now. If you livé un- 
worthily our contract falls, and I will cease to 
believe in human worth.- But I am firm in hope. 
I think that [ read you surely. If you die in 
these wars, I will lament your death as one wi- 
dowed. If you return, I believe that you will 
do so in honor; whether you return with those 
rewards of gallantry and good conduct of which 
you speak, or without them, will not affect my 
feeling whatever influence your fortune may 
have upon those who controul my action. Mer- 
lin, may God protect you, and lead you back to 
me—yea to me—a good, great, and successful 
man.” 

The white arms of the lady were elevated; 
Merlin seized her to his bosom, and kissed her 
brow devoutly. As he did so the door by which 
he had entered opened without a grating of the 
lock. Captain Gustavus Piper came forward 
with his visage fiery red, except so much of it 
as the blue seam of the long scar occupied. 

“You make a good use of opportunity, my 
fine fellow,” said Captain Piper. 

Merlin turned promptly ; but Mariana placed 
her hand at once upon hislips. Instead of speak- 
ing he only kissed the tender palm. The girl 
spoke, in his stead, to Captain Piper. 

“Kinsman,” she said sweetly, “I introduced 
Monsieur Brand to you as an old friend whom I 
had known at Christiana; I introduce him now 
to you as my affianced husband.” 

Captain Piper from a state of passion fell into 
a state of bewilderment. His surprise proved 
that he had heard little of the conversation of 
the lovers. Before he could find words, Mari- 
ana continued : 

“So much in explanation of the scene which 


enough to explain, in turn, by what means you 
have become a witness of what surely did not ia 
the least concern you. If you can give no good 
explanation, I shall venture to say that you have 
committed an unworthy act.” 

“T might have expected this,” Captain Piper 
answered with a confounded air. “Charge a 
lady with an indiscretion, and she will invariably 
put you on your defence for a crime. Fair cou- 
sin, if you are disposed to have a love-passage 
in future, use the precaution to close your doors, 
or repress the exuberance of your affection into 
whispers, sighs, and murmurs. Itis a nice mat- 
ter of art, but attainable, to be eloquent in a 
whisper, and to kiss in a murmur. Remember 
the lesson, Anak.”’ 

“Guard your tongue, sir; its licence goes too 
far,” said the Norwegian. 

“ Damnation,” exclaimed Captain Piper. 

Mariana interrupted him. 

“ You will be kind enough, kinsman, to leave 
me.” She added, to Merlin: “I trust that for 
my sake, if not for your own, you will not em- 
broil our engagements at their very commence- 
ment. Be guarded, and bear long; indeed avoid, 
as far as a gentleman may, strife with this mad- 
cap cousin of mine, who is, after all, Monsieur 
Merlin, a good heart.” 

“ Mariana,” said Captain Piper, “I assure 
you that I object to your engagement with this 
unknown person utterly.” 

“T am grieved to learn it, kinsman. 
all ?” 

« All!—by no’means. I undertake to inform 
your father thoroughly in the business. [ tell 
you so plainly. I have not been an eaves-drop- 
per. I heard and saw only as one coming di- 
rectly into a room by a door already open, may 
honestly hear and see. 1 would be as loth to go 
skulking with a secret betrayal to your father, as 
to bend my ear to a keyhole. I tell you boldly 
that I shall presently go to him.” 

Mariana replied with warmth— 

“J will at once save you the labor by commu- 
nicating the whole to him with my own lips. 
Kinsman, you are ungenerous.” 

So saying she departed upon this resolute er- 
rand, with a stately carriage, and haughty step. 

“ Softly, Anak,” said Captain Piper, grima- 
cing until his face wore an expression of gro- 
tesque amiability; “have you discovered a pret- 
ty bit of sod under the southern edge of the grove 
yonder? It is a delicious spot for amorous med- 
itations, and commands a fascinating view of the 
lake. You are apt to have the devil about your 
ears for this pleasant business. When you have 
been trundled out of the house, if the bones of 
that carcass of yours are in a reasonably sound 
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shall find an opportunity to joim you, and min- 
ister a bit of consolation to you. I take you to 
be little better than a peasant, but I am so chari- 
tably disposed just now that the question of rank 
shall not trouble me.” 

‘Captain Piper,” the Norwegian retorted, 
“you are a beast. I will meet you, and trust to 
chastise you most thoroughly for your gross and 
intolerable insolence. 

Captain Piper exchanged his affected placidity 
for real, as his adversary thus readily accepted 
his challenge. The certainty of the promised 
encounter made a lull in his passions. 

“T am curious to witness the end of the af- 
fair within doors,” he said. “1 will therefore 
adhere to my proposal of a moderate delay— 
how long will depend upon the time that it takes 
the old gentleman to come to an explosion. Lis- 
ten; I promise you the crash will come pres-, 
ently. My kinswoman is slow in applying the 
match.” 

Captain Piper had muttered for the tenth time, 
“suspense is intolerable’—when a messenger 
came to summon the Norwegian to the presence 
of the senator Sture. Uaptain Piper did not 
hesitate to receive the message as an invitation 
to himself also. 

*“ Do not be too much alarmed,” he said to his 
hostile companion. “A good cudgelling will 
perhaps be the worst result, and you are a stout 
fellow, well able to bear it. I will make favour 
with Axel Orde, who commands in the buttery ; 
he shall preach moderation to his forces, when 
they are called to apply the correction.” 

“Grinning devil!” the Norwegian retorted, 
“do not tempt me beyond endurance; if you 
chatter in this insolent manner I may brain you 
before we gain the sod.” 

“We will wait. Let us enjoy the sport to the 
utmost,” Captain Piper replied. 

The two gentlemen reached the apartment to 
which one of them had been summoned. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


“ The grave good man made merit know her strength— 
Aud those that lacked it to suspect, at length, 
That nature had no seal of rank imprest 
In men, but every bravest was the best; 
That any wight, the poorest, might by aid 
Of worth approved, mate with the best-born maid.” 
Ben Jonson. 


The face of Mariana expressed neither exul- 
tation nor disappointment; she met the looks of 
her cousin, and lover, with calm eyes and serene 
brow. As for her father, the fine old gentleman 
possessed grandeur of countenance, and dignity 
of demeanour, but he did not add to these attri- 





butes of Jupiter Tonans the thunder-bolts, the 


descent of which Captain Piper had seemed to 
anticipate. It was to his nephew that the sena- 
tor first addressed himself. 

«* Gustaf,” he said, “ I learn from Mariana that 
you have insulted my guest, without cause: It 
becomes you to atone to him for so doing.” 

Captain Piper, in anger and astonishment, re- 
plied : 

“ Atone! Do you desire me to atone to this 
unknown person, for gently, and moderately, sig- 
nifying to him that I deemed him infernally pre- 
sumptuous in aspiring to the hand and affections 
of the most beautiful of the gentlewomen of 
Sweden?” 

‘‘T have confidence, nephew, in the purity and 
wisdom of my daughter. If they err, appeal 
should be made to me, not to you.” 

Captain Piper reflected a moment, and then 
said with easy assurance : 

‘You desire me to atone to Monsieur Brand for 
the. language which I have supposed myself justi- 
fied in holding. I will doso. He, indeed, has al- 
ready my promise to that effect. At present I per- 
ceive that I am not a welcome party in this strange 
business, which you seem, my good uncle, to ap- 
proach with preternatural calmness.” With these 
words Captain Piper withdrew in high dudgeon. 

The senator looked after the retiring form of 
the soldier. 

‘*Go, Mariana,” he said, “ and appease Gus- 
taf. My discourse with this gentleman will be 
free and sincere. Your presence would embar- 
rass us.”’ 

When the lady had departed, the old gentle- 
man said with prompt directness : 

‘And so, sir, you are a suitor for the hand of 
my daughter.” 

Merlin’s embarrassment was infinite. He ut- 
tered an awkward assent to this opening propo- 
sition. Then the venerable Swede, fixing a 
kindly regard upon his modest countenance, 
smiled. This was a cheerful substitute for the 
fulminations which the Norwegian had been led 
to expect. He became more self-possessed. 

“You must acquit me, sir,” he said, “ of a part 
of the folly which, without explanation, my con- 
duct must seem to wear. I could not have been 
so presumptuous as to speak to you, in my pres- 
ent state, of an alliance with your daughter, who 
by right of birth, and excellence, might well mate 
with the proudest noble of the Swedish realm.” 

* And yet,” said the old gentleman, “in your 
discourse with Mariana you spoke of love.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, sir,” Merlin replied. “The young 
listen trustingly to the utterance of hopes which 
the old pronounce to be idle dreams. Your 


daughter heard me speak of my purposes, and 
of the results of my action, as I meant to direct 
it, with credulity and confidence. 


Sir, a truth of 
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Tacitus comes to my mind—‘ non eadem omnibus 
decora.’ The confiding credulity with which your 
gentle daughter heard me recount my hopes, 
would searcely become you; I could scarcely 
propose to myself to gain from the hopeful na- 
ture of your daughter, and from your tried wis- 
dom, the same favourable hearing. And yet, 
after all, the contract into which we have enter- 
ed, is one which a man of sense might perhaps 
venture to avow to amanof sense. If I achieve 
rank. fortune, and an honorable reputation, then 
am I, and not before, to presume to say to you— 
‘give me your daughter to be my wife.’ If I do 
not achieve these things I shall not dare to utter 
sucha petition.” 

The senator paused upon these words, and 
then said: 

“Inform me concerning your parentage. 
understand that it is humble. 
the outline of your past life.” 

“IT can briefly do so, sir,” the Norwegian an- 
swered. ‘My father, Merlin Brand, was a fish- 
erman of the province of Bergen. He was 
wrecked and drowned on one of the northern 
Fiords, whilst I was yet very young. It is in- 
deed true that we have family traditions which 
trace our descent from Vikings through more 
modern rovers of the sea, to the humble condi- 
tion which we have at last reached. It is also 
said, in one of these traditions, that one of my 
ancestral Vikings brought with him from Nor- 
thumberland, in the Island of Britain, a child 
whom he found sleeping on the sands of the 
beach ; this foundling, a boy of remarkable beau- 
ty, received the name Merlin from the supersti- 
tion of the rovers, who could discover nothing 
of his parentage, and when he beeame a man 
wedded the daughter of his chief. The name, 
Merlin, now my own, dates back to that early 
day. You smile, sir, at these things.” 

The senator said kindly—-I do not, by any 
means, sinile in derision. Many a noble lineage 
traces back to as idle a foundation as your re- 
mote traditions. Go on, and speak freely.” 

Merlin resumed : 

‘* My mother died before my father. I do not 
remember her. When his friends had found the 
drowned remains of my father, and came bear- 
ing them up the rocky steeps which break the 
Waves on that coast, they found me like a 
young wolf howling under the walls of our round 
stone hut. ‘They buried their dead comrade, and 

gave me to the pastor of one of the mountain 
congregations of Bergen—a kindly and humane 
man, and a rare scholar. He began my educa- 
tion. At his death I found that he had bestowed 
upon me the whole of his moderate property, 
and secured for me the patronage of the Bishop 


I 
Give me, indeed, 


Bishop, your kinsman, resided. There I lived— 
in what manner I prefer that you should learn 
from himself. There I met, almost daily for 
many years of my boyhood, the lady your daugh- 
ter. Iam now on my way to the camp of the 
King of Sweden, to sacrifice my life or establish 
my hope. Iam not worthy, sir, to mate with 
your high-born daughter, so excellent in all points 
of worth—and no good result of my career will 
render me worthy ; but if 1 am greatly success- 
ful, there will be at least a show of reason in my 
petition to you for her hand.” 

“You speak frankly, and well,” said the sena- 
tor. “I make a contract with you. You will 
join the king—serve him like an upright man, 
and good soldier, so long as he needs your ser- 
vice, and return with some mark of his approba- 
tion. If you do so, Mariana shall be free to use 
her pleasure. As for riches, they are scarcely to 
be gained under the banner of a just and God- 
fearing king. It is approved virtue, sir, and an 
honorable name that will advance your suit.” 
Merlin Brand bent his looks to the floor; the 
generosity of this stranger unmanned him for a 
moment. When he spoke it was to say with 
much emotion : 

“You are generous, and noble, sir. I will go 
as far and as well as the infirmities of my nature 
will permit me to go, upon the path which you 
desire me to pursue. ‘The hand of your daugh- 
ter will be an inestimable reward, but next to it 
my great object shall be to justify your good opin- 
ion.” 

‘‘T must say to you in conclusion,” said the 
senator—“ and in explanation of my prompt de- 
cision, that I have learned to rely upon the ex- 
cellent sense, and pure heart of my daughter. 
Mariana has known you for years. I do not op- 
pose my ignorance to her knowledge and the af- 
fection which springs from it—in a ease where 
all consent to delay. ‘Take the blessing of an 
old man, my son, upon the honorable enterprise 
which you propose to yourself. I advise your 
speedy departure, as his majesty will soon be in 
motion for the Russian provinces. My servants 
will convey you to the coast.” 

Merlin bent over the hand of the benignant 
old gentleman, and left the room—his vision 
blinded by those tears which a noble generosity, 
in those who have the power to controul our for- 
tunes, brings to our eyes. Through the mist 
which they made, he presently caught a dim 
view of a bright face. It looked as rosy and 
joyous as the front of Aurora, in the Florentine 
paintings, when that mistress of the dews smiles 
over misty mountain tops. This Aurora of the 
vaulted passage was Mariana. Merlin, encir- 
cling with his arm the neck and flowing locks of 





of Aggerhuus. I went to Christiana, where the 


the tall maiden, kissed her lips so gently, and 
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with so modest a grace, that even Captain Piper 
must have been satisfied with his manner of en- 
forcing his sweet privilege. 

It was with a feeling of extreme annoyance 
that the Norwegian recurred to the necessity of 
keeping his appointment with the Swedish sol- 
dier. His spirits were jubilant and full of alac- 
rity; he shrank, as the bravest will shrink, from 
putting in jeopardy alarge stock of suddenly ac- 
quired happiness; he also saw in his success, 
should he prove successful, a peril scarcely less 
than that which would attend his defeat. But 
the spirit of the age was exalted and punctilious 
in all matters of the duello. His reflections 
were at length determined by a hint from Mon- 
sieur Eugenius Flavel, the valet of Captain Pi- 
per. This lean and obsequious Frenchman in- 
formed him that his adversary awaited him on 
the chosen ground. Merlin at once escaped into 
the grove, and strode on rapidly to the grassy 
area which lay behind it, forming an elevated 
terrace overlooking the placid expanse of Lake 
Vettern. Captain Piper expected his coming 
with impatience; he paced up and down with a 
bundle of rapiers under his arm. 

“We can pair the weapons, and you will take 
your choice,” said Captain Piper, after a cere- 
monious greeting. 

“But I do not choose these weapons at all,” 
Merlin answered. ‘ The right of election in this 
controversy, as far as it touches time, place and 
arms, is undoubtedly with me. I have yielded 
in time and place, but I do not yield in arms.” 

‘‘ What the devil! Do you propose to come 
against me with that Excalibar of yours?!” 

“It would be but fair if I did so,” replied the 
Norwegian. ‘ You have outraged me grossly, 
and then, by a strange contradiction, demanded 
this meeting in satisfaction of the wrong which 
you have inflicted.”’ 

“‘ Have at you then,” said Captain Piper, draw- 
ing a rapier from its sheath. “If you came 
against me with a weaver’s beam, I would main- 
tain my quarrel against you.” 

“ Stop, sir, for one moment,” replied Merlin. 
“‘T have not ehosen the weapon which you seem 
to prefer, but I abide by your choice. The skill 


of that rare master of the rapier, Dirk Maas, of 


whom I learned to use the slight weapon, will 
doubtless befriend me. But, sir, I did not mean 
to assail you with the sword which I wear. 1 
would fight you with a wand from this beechen 
bough rather than fight you at a decided advan- 
tage.” 

Captain Piper, whose humours were rapid and 
capricious, seemed much struck. With the hesi- 
tancy of a brave man who finds his adversary 
generous, and begins to suspect that his own con- 


duct has been encroaching and unjust, he post- 
poned the encounter for a few moments. 

** Sir,” he said, with some approach to serious 
feeling—* you have wronged me more than you 
suspect. But yet it may be that you are in no res- 
pect blame-worthy. With your pleasure we will 
play with our weapons until blood is drawn, to 
remove the awkwardness of parting like a pair 
of boastful triflers who become pacified when 
swords are drawn. Any more serious question 
between us may be adjourned for the present. 
Mark now, fellow,” he added to his valet, “‘ you 
have received your instructions. If this gentle- 
man should, by superiority of fortune, run me 
through, you are to deliver the sealed note to the 
senator Sture, and you are further to declare 
the truth, that it is done in fair combat, upon my 
challenge. Monsieur Brand, the knave will do 
you justice. I have bestowed sharp usage enough 
upon him to bring him to the humour to tell the 
truth against his master.” 

The valet bowed with polite humility. The 
gentlemen took position, and began their sword- 
play. They had scarcely begun, when, as if 
summoned by the clatter of the meeting wea- 
pons, Mariana Sture came suddenly into. the 
area. Her cheeks were flushed with haste, and 
her curls hung in disorder. Her presence at 
once put an end to the duel. 

* Cousin,” she said, “is it at your invitation 
that this meeting has taken place ?” 

‘* Yes, Mariana.” 

“Then,” said the lady, ‘I who have witness- 
ed such wrongs as might well have urged Mon- 
sieur Brand to compel redress from you—I do 
say this for a truth, that you have proved your- 
self in this matter utterly wanting in courtesy, in 
Justice, in respect for me, perhaps even in hon- 
our. If your weapon is raised in this quarrel, 
against this gentleman, except upon his demand, 
I declare to you that no tie of kindred or friend- 
ship shall ever more be respected between us.” 

* Then, Mariana, I sheathe my weapon, and 
will not again draw it against Monsieur Brand. 
Sir, I wish you to consider my challenge with- 
drawn, and my respect for you increased.” 

Merlin at once avowed his own indisposition 
to prosecute the quarrel for satisfaction of the 
wrongs which he had sustained. 

“ This is good, and worthy,” said Mariana, 
“and now, Gustaf, we are again kind cousins. 
You have made yourself very disagreeable to- 
day, but we must forget.” 

Captain Piper replied with a sigh and in a low 
tone : 

“If you venture upon this gentle and affec- 
tionate mode of talking, Mariana, I shall explode 
jlike a grenade. Abuse me to your heart’s con- 
tent. There would be something consoling in 
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the belief that you were a Skoldman, and a vixen.” 

The three, with Monsieur Flavel, the valet, 
following at a modest distance, and bearing the 
rapiers, returned to the house. 

I do not delay farther amongst the details of 
this opening stage of the career of the Norwe- 
gian adventurer. A few days later, burthened 
with wise counsel from the Swedish senator—a 
good representative of the grave, honourable, 
and hospitable men of Gothland—and ennobled 
by such aspirations as belong to love and youth, 
Merlin Brand was upon the Baltic, and passing 
with swift sails for the haven of Riga. 





LINES, 


On the Death of Col. Pierce M: Butler, of the 
Palmetto Regiment, who fell in the Battle of 
Churubusco, August 20th, 1847. 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 


“‘He has been mourned as brave men mourn the brave, 
And wept as nations weep their hallowed dead— 
With bitter, but proud tears.”— Halleck. 


The darkening air was dense and dun with hot sulphureous 


Vengeance hath nerved each valiant hand; vengeance hath 
fired each eye— 

Now the soldiers of the standard-starred, rush like a whirl- 
wind by— 

Cheer rose on cheer !—the foe is turned—the glorious field 
is won— 

On their ramparts, let the Freeman’s flag float ’neath the 
setting sun. 


Why doth the voice, whose cheering tone but now rolled 
clear and high, 

When bold hearts quailed and courage fuiled, join not in 
victory 7— 

Why ’mid the Chieftains gathering fast yon glittering 
standard ’round, 

Is not the noblest chief of all, the dauntless Hero found? 


Alas ! adark shade veils his eye, andthe death-damp chills 
his brow— 

The arm of might is prone in dust and the proud lip silent 
now— 

The fire is quenched—the last spark fled—“ life's fitful 
fever o’er”— 

And the warrior-spirit passed from earth to seek the sha- 
dowy shore. 


His gallant sword is firmly grasped: hold! let it linger 
there— 

The spotless blade that BuTLeR bore, another must not 
bear— 

He kept his honor like the steel—the bright steel by his 
side, 

And only clasped the treasure close—still closer when he 
died. 


What! weep ye comrades o’er his corse ?—stern men of 


smoke, iron mould ? 
And thro’ its deep and dusky veil, no brightening beam had | Weep on! the heart that slumbers here, for the first time is 
broke, cold ! 
Save when at intervals a flash, like to a meteor-star, And we bave seen him shed like us—the good chief and 
Shot o’er the sombre face of Heaven a blood-red light afar. the brave— 
Warm tears of sympathy above the humblest soldier's 
There floated from the plain of death, the sad sigh of the nr 
breeze, 
It li d ’mid the drooping fi —it d 
pre osy oer ore Risener 8 Arne page Seog, Wecp on!—how pure from sorrow’s fount the tears of 
And with it there was borne a cry of wild despair and manhood swell ! eae 
dread, The soul must give one parting sigh—must breathe one 


A wail of warriors in their wrath—a requiem o’er the dead. 


Then suddenly o’er earth and sky, did a deep calmness 
fall,— 
A silence that the soul might feel, hung heavy, like a pall,— 
And the shouts and shrieks of fiercest strife in echoing 
murmurs sank, 
While a cold, electric shudder ran from bristling rank to 
rank— 


A moment more !—a moment more !—and the loud war-peal 
rose, 
As if a hundred clarions rang defiance to the foes— 


Bear back! bear back ! oh, Mexic host! St. Mary do not 


bide, 


The shock! the rage!—the o’erwhelming power of that 


last farewell— 
Yet there are those who when they bend beside the moul- 
dering bier, 
| Will own, oh! bitterer grief than ours—the wild grief of 
despair. 


Cover the pale face of the dead: ere long the flowers will 
bloom, 

And scatter o’er his honored grave theirglory anc perfume: 

Ere long they too will withering lie, like the cold dust 


beneath— 
But round his name the flowers of fame will form a fadeless 
wreath, 
P. H. H. 





tumultuous tide. 


Charleston, April, 1849. 
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MARGINALTA. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Pure Diabolism is but Absolute Insanity. Lu- 
cifer was merely unfortunate in having been cre- 
ated without brains. 

When a man of genius speaks of “the diffi- 
cult” he means, simply, “ the impossible.” 

We, of the nineteenth century, need some 
worker of miracles for our regeneration; but so 
degraded have we become that the only prophet, 
or preacher, who could render us much service, 
would be the St. Francis who converted the 
beasts. 

The nose of a mob is its imagination. By 
this, at any time, it can be quietly led. 

Samuel Butler, of Hudibrastic memory, must 
have had a prophetic eye to the American Con- 
gress when he defined a rabble as—‘ A con- 
gregation or assembly of the States-General— 
every one being of a several judgment concerning 
whatever business be under consideration”. . . . 
“They meet only to quarrel,” he adds, “and 
then return home full of satisfaction and narra- 
tive.” 

The Romans worshipped their standards ; and 
the Roman standard happened to be an eagle. 
Our standard is only one-tenth of an Eagle—a 
Dollar—but we make all even by adoring it with 
ten-fold devotion. 


“He that is born to be a man,” says Wieland 
in his “ Peregrinus Proteus,” “neither should nor 
can be anything nobler, greater, or better than a 
man.” The factis, that in efforts to soar above 
our nature, we invariably fall below it. Your 
reformist demigods are merely devils turned in- 
side out. 


It is only the philosophical lynxeye that, 
through the indignity-mist of Man’s life, can still 
discern the dignity of Man. 


It is by no means an irrational fancy that, ina 
future existence, we shall look upon what we 
think our present existence, as a dream. 


In drawing a line of distinction between a 
people and a mob, we shall find that a people 
aroused to action are a mob; and that a mob, 
trying to think, subside into a people. 





Tell a scoundrel, three or four times a day, 
that he is the pink of probity, and you make him 
at least the perfection of “ respectability” in good 
earnest. On the other hand, accuse an honora- 
ble man, too pertinaciously, of being a villain, 
and you fill him with a perverse ambition to show 
you that you are not altogether in the wrong. 

With how unaccountable an obstinacy even 
our best writers persist in talking about “ moral 
courage—”as if there could be any courage that 
was not moral. The adjective is improperly 
applied to the subject instead of the object. The 
energy which overcomes fear—whether fear of 
evil threatening the person or threatening the 
impersonal circumstances amid which we exist— 
is, of course, simply a mental energy—is, of 
course, simply “moral.” But, in speaking of 
‘moral courage’’ we imply the existence of physi- 
cal. Quite as reasonable an expression would 
be that of “bodily thought” or of “muscular 
imagination.” 

In looking at the world as it is, we shall find 
it folly to deny that, to worldly success, a surer 
path is Villiany than Virtue. What the Scrip- 
tures mean by the “ leaven of unrighteousness” is 
that leaven by which men rise. 

I have now before me a book in which the 
most noticeable thing is the pertinacity with 
which “ Monarch” and “ King” are printed with 
a capital M and a capital K. The author, it 
seems, has been lately presented at Court. He 
will employ a small g in future, I presume, when- 


ever he is so unlucky as to have to speak of his 
God. 


“A little learning,” in the sense intended by 
the poet, is, beyond all question, “a dangerous 
thing :’’—but, in regard to that learning which 
we call “knowledge of the world,” it is onlya 
little that is not dangerous. To be thoroughly 
conversant with Man’s heart, is to take our final 
lesson in the iron-clasped volume of Despair. 

Not only do I think it paradoxical to speak of 
a man of genius as personally ignoble, but I con- 
fidently maintain that the highest genius is but 
the loftiest moral nobility. 

The phrase of which our poets, and more es- 
pecially our orators, are so fond—the phrase 
“music of the spheres’”—has arisen simply from 
a misconception of the Platonic word pove«n— 
which, with the Athenians, included not merely 
the harmonies of tune and time, but proportion gen- 
erally. In recommending the study of “ music” 
as “the best education for the soul,” Plato re- 
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ferred to the cultivation of the Taste, in contra- 
distinction from that of the Pure Reason. By 
the “music of the spheres” is meant the agree- 
ments—the adaptations—in a word, the propor- 
tions—developed in the astronomical laws. He 
had no allusion to music in our understanding of 
the term. The word “ mosaic,” which we derive 
from poverxn, refers, in like manner, to the propor- 
tion, or harmony of color, observed—or which 
should be observed—in the department of Art so 
so entitled. 


A pumpkin has more angles than C—, and is 
altogether aclevererthing. He is remarkable at 
one point only—at that of being remarkable for 
nothing. 


Not long ago, to call a man “a great wiz- 
zard,” was to invoke for him fire and faggot; 
but now, when we wish to run our protégé for 
President, we just dub him “a Jittle magician.” 
The fact is, that, on account of the curious mod- 
ern bouleversement of old opinion, one cannot be 
too cautious of the grounds on which he lauds a 
friend or vituperates a foe. 


It is laughable to observe how easily any sys- 
tem of Philosophy can be proved false :—but 
then is it not mournful to perceive the impossi- 
bility of even fancying any particular system to 
be true? 


Were I called on to define, very briefly, the 


term “ Art,” I should call it “ the reproduction of 


what the Senses perceive in Nature through the 
veil of the soul.”” The mere imitation, however 
accurate, of what is in Nature, entitles no man 
to the sacred name of “ Artist.” Denner was 
no artist. The grapes of Zeuxis were inartis- 
tic—unless in a bird’s-eye view; and not even 
the curtain of Parrhasius could conceal his defi- 
ciency in point of genius. I have mentioned 
“the veil of the soul.” Something of the kind 
appears indispensable in Art. We can, at any 
time, double the true beauty of an actual land- 
scape by half closing our eyes as we look at it. 


The naked Senses sometimes see too litthe—but 


then always they see too much. 


A clever French writer of ‘‘ Memoirs” is quite 
right im saying that “if the Universities had been 
willing to permit it, the disgusting old debauché 
of Teos, with his eternal Batyllis, would long 
ago have been buried in the darkness of oblivion.” 


“ Philosophy,” says Hegel, “is utterly useless 
and fruitless, and, for this very reason, is the sub- 
limest of all pursuits, the most deserving atten- 
tion, and the most worthy of our zeal.” This 
jargon was suggested, no doubt, by Tertullian’s 


Vor. XV—43 


“* Mortuus est Dei filius ; credibile est quia inep- 
tum—et sepultus resurrerit ; certum est quia im- 
possibile.” 

Ihave great faith in fools :—self-confidence 
my friends will call it :— 


Si demain, oubliant d’ éclore, 

Le jour manquait, eh bien! demain 
Quelque fou trouverait encore 

Un flambeau pour le genre humain. 


By the way, what with the new electric light and 
other matters, De Béranger’s idea is not so very 
extravagant. 


ae 


I have sometimes amused myself by endeavor- 
ing to fancy what would be the fate of any indi- 
vidual gifted, or rather accursed, with an intel- 
lect very far superior to that of his race. Of 
course, he would be conscious of his superiority ; 
nor could he (if otherwise constituted as man is) 
help manifesting his consciousness. Thus he 
would make himself enemies at all points. And 
since his opinions and speculations would widely 
differ from those of all mankind—that he would 
be considered a madman, is evident. How hor- 
ribly painful such a condition! Hell could invent 
no greater torture than that of being charged 
with abnormal weakness on account of being 
abnormally strong. 

In like manner, nothing can be clearer than 
that a very generous spirit—truly feeling what 
all merely profess—must inevitably find itself 
misconceived in every direction—its motives 
misinterpreted. Just as extremeness of intelli- 
gence would be thought fatuity, so excess of 
chivalry could not fail of being looked upon as 
meanness in its last degree :—and so on with 
other virtues. This subject is a painful one in- 
deed. That individuals have so soared above 
the plane of their race, is scarcely to be ques- 
tioned ; but, in looking back through history for 
traces of their existence, we should pass over all 
biographies of “the good and the great,” while 
we search carefully the slight records of wretches 
who died in prison, in Bedlam, or upon the gal- 
lows. 


My friend, ——, can never commence what he 
fancies a poem, (he is a fanciful man, after all) 
without first elaborately “invoking the Muses.” 
Like so many she-dogs of John of Nivelles, how- 
ever, the more he invokes them, the more they 
decline obeying the invocation. 

The German “ Schwarmerei’’—not exactly 
“humbug,” but “‘sky-rocketing”—seems to be the 
only term by which we can conveniently desig- 
nate that peculiar style of criticism which has 
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_ lately come into fashion, through the influence of 


certain members of the Fabian family—people 
who live (upon beans) about Boston. 

“ This is right,” says Epicurus, “ precisely be- 
cause the people are displeased with it.” 

“Il yaa parier,” says Chamfort—one of the 
Kamkars of Mirabeau—*‘que toute idée publique— 
toute convention recue—est une sottise; car elle 
a convenue au plus grand nombre.” 

* Si proficere cupis,” says the great Afriean 
bishop, “primo id verum puta quod sana mens 
omnium hominum attestatur.”’ 

Now, 


* Who shal! decide where Doctors disagree ?” 


To me, it appears that, in all ages, the most 
preposterous falsities have been received as truths 
by at least the mens omnium hominum. As for 
the sana mens—how are we ever to determine 
what that is? 

There are moments when, even to the sober 
eye of Reason, the world of our sad humanity 
must assume the aspect of Hell; but the Imagi- 
nation of Man is no Carathis, te explore with 
impunity its every cavern. Alas! the grim le- 
gion of sepulchral terrors cannot be regarded as 
altogether fanciful; but, like the Demons in 
whose company Afrasiab made his voyage down 
the Oxus, they must sleep, or they will devour 
us—they must be suffered to slumber, or we 
perish. 

What can be more soothing, at once to a man’s 
Pride and to his Conscience, than the conviction 
that, in taking vengeance on his enemies for in- 
justice done him, he has simply to do them justice 
in return? 


Talking of puns :—** Why do they not give us 
quail for dinner, as usual?’ demanded Count 
Fessis, the other day, of H—, the classicist and 
sportsman. 

“Because at this season,” replied H—, who 
was dozing, “ qualis sopor fessis.” (Quail is so 
poor, Fessis.) 

An infinity of error makes its way into our 
Philosophy, through Man’s habit of considering 
himself a citizen of a world solely—of an individ- 
ual planet—instead of at least occasionally con- 
templating his position as cosmopolite proper— 
as a denizen of the universe. 


The Carlyle-ists should adopt, as a motto, the 
inscription on the old bell from whose metal was 
cast the Great Tom, of Oxford :—“In Thome 
laude resono ‘Bim! Bom!’ sine fraude :”—and 





‘“ Bim! Bom,” in such case, would be a marvel- 
lous “echo of sound to sense.” 


Paulus Jovius. living in those benighted times 
when diamond-pointed styluses were as yet un- 
known. thought proper, nevertheless, to speak of 
his goosequill as ‘‘aliquando ferreus, aureus ali- 
quando”’—intending, of course, a mere figure of 
speech; and from the class of modern authors 
who use really nothing to write with but steel 
and gold, some, no doubt, will let their pens, 
vice versd, descend to posterity under the desig- 
nation of “ anserine”—of course, intending al- 
ways a mere figure of speech. 





ELD. 


In a mist-enshrouded valley 
Rolls a river deep and wide, 
Bearing many a freighted vessel 
Swiftly on its rushing tide ; 
From a darksome cave it cometh, 
Rolling on in havgbty might, 
Down unto a shoreless ocean 
Silent as the reign of night. 


Where the waters, slow receding, 
Long have left the lifeless strand, 
Fearful in its solemn stillness 
Doth a hoary castle stand : 
Darkly rise the ruined towers, 
Whence all sign of life hath fled— 
Ghostly seem the vacant windows, 
Like the cold eyes of the dead. 


Heavily the brooding shadows 
O’er the trembling wave are cast— 
O’er the threshold stone, for ages 
Living foot hath never passed ; 
For a grim and wanded warder 
Ever at the gate appears— 
Drooping is his spectral figure 
With the weight of countless years. 


Not a word the warder speaketh— 
Points one shadowy hand within; 
Forward eagerly declining, 
Listeth to the river’s din; 
Mingling with that wild commotion 
Steadily his pulses chime ; 
Who upon that rushing river 
Heeds the throbbing pulse of Time? 


Ever through the open portal 
Pale and shadowy forms appear,— 
Some with proud and hanghty bearing, 
Some with mein of guilt and fear: 
Warriors clad in rusted armor, 
Queenly ladies, bright and fair; 
Some with bosoms bare and gory, 
Some with pale hands clasped in prayer. 


In a dim and wan procession 
Slowly pass the phantoms by, 
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Each as into distance guzing 
With a fixed and glassy eye; 
There is heard no clang of armor 

As the stony pave they tread— 
Not a word and not a whisper, 
From the pale lips of the dead. 


There within a spacious chamber 
In the spectral light, alone, 
Sitteth one of aspect hoary 
High upon a crumbling throne. 
In his hand so cold and stony 
Still the iron pen is held— 
On the dusky pavement scattered 
Lie the Chronicles of Eid. 


Once, within that dreary castle— 
So those olden records say— 
Gallant knights and beauteous ladies 
Walked in splendor’s proud array ; 
There within those gorgeous chambers, 
Princely pageants brightly shone ;— 
There amid those silent dungeons, 
Many a guilty deed was done. 


There was seen the gleam of jewels, 
There was heard the trumpet’s clang ; 
Mingled with the sounds of wailing 
Richest strains of triumph rang. 
Now those haughty tones are silent, 
Now those radiant forms are fled— 
Now those halls are haunted only 
By the pale and silent dead. 


Richmond. 


Scsan. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, April, 1849. 


The great event of the month with us-has been, 
without dispute, the production of Meyerbeer’s 
new opera. Coming elections and instant Chol- 
era, the struggles of internal factions, the rise 
and fall of the Italian republics, and even the 
agony of the Austrian Empire have been for a 
few days forgotten. 

“Have you heard The Prophet?” is the first 
question upon the meeting of friends upon the 
boulevards or the Champs Elysées. 

From every group in all the saloons and cafés, 
the exclamations C'est magnifique! quelle belle 
decoration ! quel luxe d’harmonie ! C’est etonnant ! 
are sure to apprise you that T'he Prophet is the 
theme. 

And learned and wearisome have been all the 
feuilletons in all the journals in their criticisms 
upon The Prophet. 

In the midst of all this it is not surprising that 
they who have not heard it, should vote The 
Prophet to be a great bore. They go to the 
opera and forthwith join the ery—C’est charmant! 
C'est magnifique ! 





We had begun to féar that this opera, so long 
promised, so long deferred, so much desired, 
would never make its appearance. Meyerbeer 
has been ten years elaborating it. Such persist- 
ing application of Horace’s rule is rare in these 
lays of hot haste, when the grand contention 
seems to be who can produce, @ la Alerandre 
Dumas, the greatest number of volumes per 
month. 


Saepe piget 
Corrigere, et longi ferre laboris onus. 


The great composer was determined to sus 
tain the reputation of the author of “ Robert le 
Diable” and the “ Huguenots.” By admission of 
all he has done so. His last work is worthy of 
its predecessors, and will increase the fame of 
Meyerbeer. The poet composer carries us back 
three hundred years. John of Leyden, the fa- 
natic prophet of the early Anabaptists, is the 
hero of the poem. His rise and fall, the capture 
of Munster, and the chief events which signal- 
ized the ephemeral kingdom of New Zion which 
he established there, are graphically pourtrayed 
in the music of Meyerbeer, aud the words of 
Scribe. The music of this composer is charac- 
terized by a grandeur and an elevation which pe- 
culiarly fit it for the expression of deep and stormy 
passion. Rossini, with the pure and luminous 
melody of the Italian school, of which he is so 
great a master, could not have produced, with 
even greater labor, so effective an opera upon 
this subject. But Rossini would not have chosen 
that subject. ‘The Prophet is German, entirely 
German—author, subject, style. It has been 
brought out upon the boards of the French Opera 
in Paris with unequalled magnificence. ‘The ad- 
ministration has surpassed all preceding efforts. 
Sun-rise never, save by Nature herself in the 
glorious eastern sky, has been presented to the 
eye in so magical, so startling a reality! The ef- 
fect is produced by the aid of electrical light em- 
ployed in this way here for the first time. This, 
with the interior of the Cathedral of Munster, 
and the awful conflagration which closes the rep- 
resentation, show that Meyerbeer is not the only 
master Whose powers have been tasked to insure 
this greatest operatic success, which has been 
known for many years. The stage decorations, 
the landscapes, the costumes being all of rigor- 
ous truthfulness, belonging to the age, the coun- 
try, and the people represented, leave upon the 
mind of the spectator, after leaving the theatre, 
the impression of having speut the evening lis- 
tening to delightful music, inthe country of Hol- 
bein and Albert Durer. 

Meyerbeer, if report be true, has applied for 
naturalization as a French citizen, with the in- 
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tention of making Paris his permanent future 
residence. 

The last steamer bore to the United States the 
sad intelligence that the great Italian composer, 
Rossini, tormented by enormous revolutionary 
taxation and threats of massacre on the part of 
the Roman republicans, had lost his reason. 
There would seem to be no truth whatever in 
this report. The illustrious maestro, to whom 
the world is indebted for The Barber of Seville, 
The Lady of the Lake, Cenerentola, and so many 
other of the masterpieces in his art, is in excel- 
lent health and spirits, and at the present moment 
residing in Florence without the reach of per- 
sonal harm from his democratic countrymen. 
Frequent and heavy impositions have been laid 
upon his property, but that has not affected his 
mind or even his spirits. Rossini is no republi- 
can—what sensible man could be in Italy ?—and 
the latest accounts speak of him as engaged in 
the composition of a cantate in honor of the res- 
toration of the Grand Duke to the throne of the 
Medicis upon the ruins of the republic. 

The past has been a glorious month for Scribe, 
Beside the triumph of The Prophet, which he 
shared with Meyerbeer, he has connected him- 
self by his new drame, Adrienne Lecouvreur, with 
the brilliant and triumphant appearance of Rachel 
in quite a new sphere. ‘The drame itself is ad- 
mitted not to possess remarkable literary merit: 
and if Scribe were so wanting in good sense as 
to show himself much elated by the success of 
The Prophet, and Adrienne Lecouvreur one wou!d 
be tempted to remind him of the apples in the 
fable: for the grand attraction that drew all 
Paris to the Theatre Francais on the 14th of 
April, was the debut of the great tragedienne, ina 
piece written in prose. Hitherto Rachel had con- 
fined herself to a very limited number of réles. 
Her matchless talent had revived the worship of 
the French classic tragic writers, and she for 
years resisted al] persuasions to abandon for a mo- 
ment their pompous Alexandrines. She would 
honor no modern author, however famous, by 
consenting to become his interpreter. Jt was 
not till after the revolution of February 1848, 
that she appeared upon the stage except as the 
heroine of strictly classic tragedy. Her first 
step without the circle was marked by a success 
well calculated to embolden her to advance. It 
was the Marseillaise. I had heard it sung in the 
street by torch-light, by a thousand revolutionary 
young Frenchmen. It was thrilling. But they 
were republicans of 1848, and they failed to im- 
part to the Marseillaise the character of startling, 
soul-stirring actuality, by which it appealed so 
irresistibly to Frenchmen of former times. The 
imagination was still tasked to aecount for the 
terrible potency with which it swayed the popu- 








lar mind in 1793 and 1794. But sung, or rather 
chaunted by Rachel and the Marseillaise in vivid, 
painful, oppressive reality stereotyped itself in 
your memory; you had it as Rouget de I’'Isle 
conceived it in a moment of rapt and patriotic 
inspiration. It was the fury of Paris for two 
months: and by the special influence of Ledru- 
Rollin, Mile. Rachel left Paris for a tour in the 
provinces to wake up throughout France, by 
singing the Marseillaise, a revolutionary republi- 
can spirit, preparatory to the April elections. 
But Ledru-Rollin is dethroned, the reactionists 
have succeeded him, and Rachel sings the Mar- 
seillaise no more. 

Encouraged, however, by that success, she 
ventured another departure from the circle of 
tragic réles by appearing in the Moineau de Les- 
bie, a classic comedy, in one act, in verse, by M. 
Barthet. This was a daring adventure—far 
more so than the first: for the Marseillaise, if 
not a tragedy, is essentially tragic, and Rachel 
could hardly be said to have departed, in reciting 
it, from that special walk of her art which she 
has so illustrated by her talent. Rachel, too, as 
she will have to admit ere long, is herself essen- 
tially tragie by nature and by habit: and I pre- 
dict she will only diminish the intensity of her 
fame by attempting to enlarge its area. Rachel 
could hardly fail, whatever she might essay: no- 
body mentioned but to praise her personification 
of the Roman Lesbie. But it did not run the 
town mad—and that is almost a failure for her. 
The drame is neither quite tragedy, or quite 
comedy, but Adrienne Lecouvreur, in which Rachel 
appeared two weeks ago for the first time, is a 
sad story, amounting in dignity and incident al- 
most to tragedy. Adrienne Lacouvreur, a cele- 
brated actress of the French Theatre, flourished 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. She 
loved the celebrated Count Maurice de Saxe as 
a devoted woman loves the man of her choice. 
The Count loved her as any illustrious general 
and gallant young nobleman, upon the worst pos- 
sible terms with his wife, would love an actress. 
But a noble lady of the court is also enamored 
of the gallant Count. She is jealous of Ad- 
rienne, perfidiously poisons her, and the closing 
death-scene is highly tragic, affording fine scope 
for the powers of Rachel. This time it was a 
verjtable triumph, and deservedly so. Rachel 
was all herself. She uttered the prose of Scribe 
with as much ease and elegance and power as 
if she had been all her life accustomed to it on 
the stage. Yet it was the first prose piece she 


ever bore part in. The house was full to over- 
flowing. Many hundreds were refused at the 
door for want of room. It has been repeatedly 
performed since and always to crowded boxes. 
But it is remarked that the severe and classic 
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representative of the heroines of Corneille and 
Racine, cannot prevail upon herself to submit her 
head to the sacrilegious powdering which strict 
conformity to the customs of one hundred and 
fifty years ago would enjoin. Adrienne appears 
amongst the powdered Marchionesses and duch- 
esses of those days, her hair coiffed in modern 
style, smooth, glossy and black as jet. This is 
an affectation of which she should be ashamed, 
and a caprice which should not be permitted 
even in the undisputed queen of modern tragedy. 
In all other respects, her eostume, as Adrienne, is 
unexceptionable, of surpassing richness and most 
exquisite taste. Rachel must regret that the exi- 
gencies of her profession as tragedian so inexo- 
rably exclude the gratification of her vanity as 
woman. As Adrienne, she is beautiful: but I 
have never thought her so in any of her strictly 
tragic characters. 

Jenny Lind, the charming Swedish singer, has 
just relieved the apprehensions which had begun 
to be entertained of her permanent retirement 
from the stage. She re-appeared at the Queen’s 
Theatre in London, in the Somnambula. Never, 
perhaps, say the English papers, noticing the 
event, has the theatre been thronged with so 
numerous and so brilliant acompany. It would 
seem that her entrance by marriage into the 
family of a high dignitary of the established 
church is postponed for the present. Jenny Lind 
cannot be persuaded to visit Paris. I can hardly 
blame her. A lady of her spotless purity of 
mind and life, of her anti-Gallic character and 
habits, would enter at Paris into a most uncon- 
genial social medium. 

Mlle. Alboni who is, or is going to be, hardly 
less famous than the Lind, finds, on the contrary, 
in France her congenial element. There is 
much greater social sympathy and similitude be- 
tween France and Italy, than between France 
and Sweden. Alboni is reaping a golden har- 
vest in the provinces, where her tuneful voice is 
attracting something more agreeable than stones. 
Singing nightly at the rate of two thousand francs 
per night is a highly satisfactory operation: and 
will enable her to pay the penalty of the French 
leave which she took of her Parisian manager 
two or three days before the legal expiration of 
her engagement. Alboni is admitted to be of a 
kind and generous nature. She is beloved no 
less than she is admired by the members of her 
profession. This is convincing evidence of the 
goodness of her heart, if it be not of her profes- 
sional excellence. A needy brother artist was 
about giving a concert for his own benefit. A 
promise of Alboni to sing upon the occasion was 
sufficient to insure the beneficiary a handsome 
sum. ‘The concert, with the irresistible attrac- 


weeks in advance. In the meantime Alboni 
hastily left Paris. With her engagement at the 
opera she had forgotten also the promise to her 
needy brother. As the day approached, numer- 
ous were the inquiries addressed to the anxious 
artist if Alboni, whose departure from Paris 
was generally known, would really be present. 

“* Je n’en sais rien!” was the disconsolate re- 
ply.“ Elle me l a promis.” 

In fact, Alboni, who had really forgotten her 
promise, recalled it to mind just in time to take 
post instanter, and arrive at the hour of the con- 
cert. This she did: and her appearance in the 
salle, just after the commencement of the con- 
cert, caused to the company assembled hardly 
less surprise than pleasure. The evil was done 
however—the Alboni had not been expected— 
and many were the vacantseats. It was a novel 
sight for Alboni’s eye to dwell upon, so many 
unoccupied places. She sang, however, and in 
her best style. 

After the concert was over, she beckoned to 
her side her unfortunate friend, whom she had 
honestly meant more effectualiy to serve. 

‘* Mon ami,” said she, “what may be the 
amount of your receipts this evening ?”’ 

“‘ About a thousand franes,’’ was the reply. 

‘And but for my sad blunder they would prob- 
ably have been double that sum ?” 

“* Ma foi, oui, signora! but it can’t be helped 
now.” 

“It must be helped though,” replied Alboni. 
“Believe me, I am heartily ashamed of my for- 
getfulness, and must repair the consequences of 
my error—accept this,” at the same time placing 
in his hands two five hundred france notes— 
“and I’ll endeavor to have a better memory next 
time !”” 

Mdme. Pleyel reputed to be the most acecom- 
plished pianist living, is now in Paris playing at 
a series of concerts. Her concerts cannot be 
said to be popular: but they are much frequented 
by the aristocracy, who are attracted by the high 
price of the tickets, which perhaps even more 
than the character of the music, gives to these 
reunions the welcome prestige of exclusiveness. 

Rome, if unfortunately the doomed republic 
should exist much longer, is destined to lose, and 
this time, for ever, many of those matchless works 
of art, which with but one short interval, have for 
ages formed the principal attraction of strangers 
within its walls. Bonaparte, the illustrious rob- 
ber, removed nearly all that were capable of 
transportation into France to gratify his Parisi- 
ans and ornament his Louvre. Upon all such 
the visiters of Rome have for many years past 
read a little label, upon which is written, * Brought 





tion of Alboni’s promise, was announced two 


back from Paris in 1815.” This label was per- 
haps to most visiters the best, if not the only evi- 
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dence of the artistic value of the object before 
them. What the destroying Goth spared, what 
the plundering Frank was compelled to restore, 
Rome herself in the middle of the nineteenth 
century is selling! The Republic wanted mo- 
ney—the republicans, whose only idea of freedom 
is license and exemption from taxation, refused 
to pay—and they hoarded their gold. But of 
what use to the Republic are the jewels and mo- 
saics, the paintings and the statues that now en- 
cumber the walls of the churches and museums! 
There are fools in the world who will gladly pay 
for them. Money, money, money. Sell! sell! 
Rid the Republic of this trash and turn the Vati- 
can into a National Workshop! And lo! with 
well-lined doublets flocked to Rome from Ger- 
many and France a horde of mercenary traffick- 
ers in objects of art—and wealthy virtuosos took 
post for the eternal city, ready to profit by the 
occasion, and exchange, pound for pound, their 
rubles and guineas against the master-pieces of 
the Roman museums, thenceforth destined, far 
from their natural home on the banks of the clas- 
sic Tiber, to be lost to the world in the palaces of 
the Neva and the Thames. Much it is known 
has already been thus sacrificed. The Emperor 
of Austria anticipating the havoe which was 
about to be made, generously issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding his subjects to purchase any of 
the objects coming from the museums of Rome, 
Florence and Venice, (for all the Italian repub- 
lies were making the shameful appeal to foreign 
cupidity.) Even the transit through any portion 
of the Austrian dominions, of objects thus acqui- 
red, was forbidden upon pain of seizure without 
indemnity, to be restored to the museums from 
whence they were taken. Mr. O’Connell endea- 
vored to provoke from the English government 
a similar measure in behalf of the Pope. But, 
as might be expected in a country where the 
principles of liberty are so well understood and 
practised, the application was in vain. Lord 
John Russell could only reply, that if such articles 
were attempted to be introduced into the king- 
dom of Great Britain, they should be subjected 
to all legal duties, and that government would not 
become the purchaser. Itis amusing to read the 
indignant comments of many of the French pa- 
pers upon the conduct of the Italian govern- 
ments who sell, and of the English and Russian 
and German amateurs who buy Italian statues 
and pictures. They forget the French whole- 
sale robberies in 1797 and subsequent years. 
The most lamentable instance of disappropriation 
which has yet become public, is the reported 
transfer to an Englishman, for $5,000, of the 
world-famous master-piece of Raphael, T'he 
Transfiguration. It was his last and greatest 


bel—* Brought back from Paris in 1815.” I 
ought to mention a further report in connection 
with this painting, namely, that the purchaser 
bought it to save it and means to restore it to 
the Pope, when the Pope himself shall be res- 
tored. If he does so, so soon as this last event 
takes place, The Transfiguration will soon re- 
sume its place in the Vatican. For the cause 
of Italian liberty wisely understood, for the good 
of the Romans themselves, their republic has al- 
ready existed too long by just the number of days 
it is able to count. Among the innumerable ob- 
jects of minor value which have without doubt 
been lately ravished from Rome, is a well-known 
statuette of the Virgin Mary in massive gold, 
called La Vierge aur Anges, taken from the 
chapel where the Pope daily worshipped. It is 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini. Its eyes are 
composed of diamonds of the value of $1,000, 
and the eyes of the angels at the feet of the Vir- 
gin are diamonds also of great price. The for- 
tunate purchaser, at a very inadequate price, of 
this interesting work of art, is an English mer- 
chant. He exhibited his acquisition in Paris a 
few days since on his way to England. 

The Palace of the Tuilleries, the last residence 
of the kings of France, which, during the first 
months after the revolution, was converted into 
a hospital, is now being fitted up for an appropri- 
ate destination—the annual Exposition of mod- 
ern painting and sculpture. Heretofore the long 
gallery and other portions of the Louvre have 
been used for this purpose, to the great incon- 
venience of the public; and injury of the perma- 
nent objects of art forming the museum of the 
Louvre, which had to be removed, or covered, to 
make room for the exhibition of modern works 
during six or eight weeks of each spring. This 
new destination of the Tuilleries will restore ani- 
mation to one of the most interesting monuments 
of the capital, which for the last year has worn 
a most lugubrious aspect, contrasting strongly 
with its brilliancy while the royal residence. 

Since the date of my last, the Academy of 
Medicine of Paris, after solemn discussion and 
deliberation, has pronounced a verdict in favor of 
the use of Chloroforme as an agent for the pro- 
duction of insensibility. The investigation was 
provoked by the Ministers of Justice and Public 
Instruction. Several deaths had occurred in 
cases where this agent had been employed, under 
cireumstances which left the public and the ju- 
dicial authorities in doubt whether or not Chlo- 
roforme were the cause. A medico-legal jury 
was formed by the Academy and Chloroforme 
was duly put upon its trial. Written documents 


were read, oral testimony in relation to the sus- 
picious cases was heard, the most able men of 





work. Of course it bears the honor of the la- 


the profession pro and con were invited to the 
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discussion, and the verdict was “ not guilty.” 
Not unanimous however. It still has some de- 
termined and irreconcilable enemies in the medi- 
cal profession in France: but the general opin- 
ion seems to be that the knowledge of the stupi- 
fying effects of Chloroforme is one of the most 
brilliant and useful discoveries of modern sci- 
ence. Its use should by all means be continued ; 
but with wise discretion and only by the hands 
of scientific and experienced practitioners. Im- 
prudent as has hitherto been the use of it, the 
number of deaths indisputably chargeable to 
Chloroforme is very few. For the future the 
number may be lessened. It should be adminis- 
tered with much reserve to children, and females 
of susceptible nervous systems: to persons sub- 
ject to hemorrhage or to attacks of epilepsy, of 
which Chloroforme would provoke the return : 
to persons whose lungs or heart are diseased, or 
who are subject to fainting for slight causes. 
Care should be taken to have Chloroforme pure. 
It should be administered in moderate doses pro- 
portioned to the age, constitution and tempera- 
ment of the patient. According to M. Guerin 
thirty-one grains suffice to produce sleep and 
insensibility : forty-five or sixty might produce 
death in less than fifteen minutes: and with one 
hundred and fifty or sixty, animals were struck 
motionless in one or two minutes. An appara- 
tus that would measure the exact quantity inspi- 
red, would certainly be preferable to the sponge 
or handkerchief ordinarily used. Special care 
should be taken to allow during inhalation suffi- 
cient atmospheric air to mingle with the vapour 
of Chloroforme to insure unimpeded respiration 
and circulation. 

If some few cases of death may be attributed 
to Chloroforme, it is, on the other hand, proved 
that since the use of this agent, the number of 
deaths in grave surgical operations is materially 
lessened. Returns made by Simpson show mor- 
tality to be lessened 11 percent. Similar returns 
by Roux for 1847-8, show twenty-five deaths for 
one hundred operations. The two preceding 
years gave thirty-three in a hundred. 

By the way, M. Stanislaus Julien, of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, has lately 
been making researches among Chinese au- 
thors—where so many of the discoveries of mod- 
ern science which were supposed new have been 
proved to be some hundreds of years old—to as- 
certain if the use of Chloroforme, Ether, or some 
similar agent to paralyze nervous sensibility, could 
not be detected in Chinese practice. In a bio- 
graphical memoir of the Chinese physician, Mo- 
atho, he came across the following passage, da- 
ting from the sixteenth century : 

“But in certain cases when these remedies 
could not be applied, he gave to the patient a 


preparation of hemp. In a few moments the 
patient became insensible as if he were dead 
drunk or even deprived of life. While in this 
state the physician performed his surgical opera- 
tions, making openings, incisions, amputating 
limbs and removing the cause of the evil. After 
a few days the patient was completely restored, 
without having experienced during the operations 
which had been performed upon him, the slight- 
est degree of pain.” 

A new calculating machine, invented by a cou- 
ple of indigent young Frenchmen, after many 
years of privation and persevering toil, has lately 
been the subject of a highly flattering report on 
the part of a committee appointed by the Acad- 
emy of Sciences for its examination. It is said 
to be much more perfect that any which have 
yet been invented, and destined to facilitate, in a 
most important manner, the long calculations of 
the astronomer. The inventors MM. Maurel 
and Jayet, accompanied by two members of the 
Academy, have had the honor of presentation at 
the Elysée-Bourbon and of exhibiting their ma- 
chine to the President of the Republic. Being 
very poor they have received from government 
small sinecures, which will enable them at their. 
ease, to perfect and superintend the construction 
of their machines till they shall be ready for de- 
livery to the public. 

The political sky of France is darkly overcast. 
I begin to apprehend that another terrible strug- 
gle like that of June will usher in a short reign 
of the Democratic and Socialist Republic, led by 
that pestilent demagogue, Ledru-Rollin. I have 
been hoping that the strong government, of which 
France has need, would be arrived at without 
passing as was done fifty years ago by ultra-de- 
mocracy, and Terror, and Despotism. But most 
alarming symptoms are now discernible. It is 
to be feared that the army, upon which alone re- 
liance was placed for thé maintenance of order, 
has since June become deeply infected with the 
pernicious socialist doctrines preached by the red 
republican journals and agents. Taught by the 
experience of June, that their cause was utterly 
hopeless unless they could gain the army, they, 
about six months ago, organized a propagand 
for this special object. Obeying a word of or- 
der from the chiefs, a complete union took 
place between the socialists pure and the advan- 
ced democratic republicans ; and all their organs, 
with the most striking unanimity and almost in- 
stantaneously, commenced paying court to the 
army—to the rank and file—and especially to 
the non-commissioned officers. Prior to June 
the army was the subject of their daily abuse— 
they insisted upon the removal from the capital 
of all regular troops. For a season the Provi- 





sional Government was intimidated into submis- 
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sion, and not a soldier of the line, horse or foot, 
was seen in Paris. But the evident revolutiona- 
ry projects of the ultra party, the commotions 
consequent upon the establishment of the Na- 
tional Workshops, compelled government with as 
little parade as possible,—in some cases almost 
secretly—to introduce many regiments into the 
city. The crisiscame. And it was the army alone 
which decided in favor of the cause of Order. 
From that time sixty thousand troops have been 
quartered in the capital. It was impossible again 
to procure their removal—it was impossible to 
conquerthem. It was determined to win them, or 
at least so many of them as to paralyze their ac- 
tion in case of another insurrection. Hence their 
propagand was prosecuted with such success, that 
two months ago Ledru-Rollin openly boasted that 
the omnipotent /dea would prevail and the demo- 
cratic and social republic be established in spite 
of all the reactionist parties. ‘It suffices,” he 
tauntingly told the ministers, “ it suffices for your 
regiments to be only six weeks stationed in Paris 
for them to become socialist!” In truth, not- 
withstanding the studied denials in behalf of Gov- 
ernment, several regiments have been sent away 
from Paris, and a camp formed without the walls 
in order to remove them from socialist influence. 
Many of the socialist teachers were arrested, 
their tracts and journals were strictly forbidden 
entrance into the barracks, soldiers were punish- 


ed for reading them. These coercive measures 
very naturally increased the evil they were in- 
tended tv suppress. The soldiers felt, and their 
discontent was carefully fomeuted by their so- 
cialist friends, that their dignity as men and their 
rights as freemen were violated by these mea- 


sures. They attended clubs, and banquets, and 
electoral ultra-democratic meetings, in spite of 
orders and punishment. The democratic social- 
ists of Paris have just announced their list of 
candidates for the elections of the 13th instant 
for members of the new assembly. Three of 
the twenty-eight nominees belong to the army— 
a lieutenant and two sergeants. The result of 
all this is, I fear, that in the struggle—I mean the 
insurrection—w hich the socialists democrats are 
now preparing, the army will not be found where 
it was in June last, firm, united, obeying implic- 
itly and promptly its officers, on the side of order. 

These mischievous, but alluring socialist doc- 
trines, have even made notable progress among 
many companies of the National Guards which 
in June marched resolutely to the storming of 
the barricades. ¥ 

The socialist republicans all counted from, I 
am satisfied, a very small minority of French- 
men: but their opponents are divided into four 
or more hostile parties. They are united, des- 
perate, daring men, who have little to lose, and 





all to gain by change. If they have succeed- 
ed, to the extent apprehended, in seducing the 
army, they will not fail in a second appeal to 
the barricades of Paris. As Paris goes so goes 
France: the departments have not yet—free and 
republican though they pretend to be—effected 
their emancipation from metropolitan domina- 
tion—and lo! the red republic and Terror reign 
in France! If things should come to this sad 
pass, their reign will not be of long duration, ere 
a strong monarchical government shall end at 
once Anarchy and Liberty. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is showing so little 
haste to put away the Republic ; he persists so 
pertinaciously in retaining beside him the Barrot 
Cabinet, which is divided between the Orleanist 
and Bourbon factions, that the Bonapartists 
pure, in their hot haste to restore the Empire 
with its internal order and external glory, are be- 
ginning to desert him and take as their leader 
Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Jerome. This young 
man, from a warm supporter of the President, 
has lately become the opponent of his govern- 
ment. He is now becoming his rival. He will be 
run for the legislative assembly in thirty or forty 
different departments: and he hopes by this 
means, though he can represent but one depart- 
ment, to cover himself with the prestige of sev- 
eral millions of votes of which Louis made so 
much political capital. The ministry were so 
annoyed by his presence in France that they sent 
Napoleon as ambassador to Spain. On his way 
to Madrid, he publicly spoke, in conference with 
the ultra-Bonapartists, so disrespectfully of the 
President and so insultingly of his ministers, that 
Louis Napoleon wrote him a gently admonitory 
letter, which was published in the papers, doubt- 
less with the privity of the President, even before 
it could have reached its destination by mail. 
Napoleon promptly, without leave, without even 
paying a farewell visit to the queen, left Madrid 
for Paris. Advised by the telegraph of this step 
of the young ambassador, the President instantly 
published in the Moniteur the dismissal of his 
cousin. They are now avowed opponents ; and 
are rapidly severing the Bonapartist party. The 
majority, however, seems as yet disposed to ad- 
here to Louis, waiting his own time, to put the 
Republic aside, and uniting cordially in the eom- 
ing elections with the other monarchical parties 
against the anarchist red republicans. Unhappy 
France! “They would have had me become 
a Washington!” said the Emperor. ‘“ But it 
was impossible for me to be other than a Wash- 
ington crowned. To avoid a counter-Brumaire, 
I was forced to pass by the Dictatorship!” The 
same necessity exists now. France wants @ 
crowned Washington. But she will sooner find 
another Napoleon! W. W. M. 
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FLIRTATION. 


BEING AN ESSAY BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Without thee, what were unenlightened man? 

A savage, roaming through the woods and wilds— 
Nor moral excellence, nor social bliss, 

Nor grace, nor love were his.— Thomson's Seasons. 


There is so little stirring now-a-days, that we 
feel disposed to discourse a trifle upon a subject 
much talked of, but little understood. 

In saying that Flirtation is a subject much 
talked of, but little understood, we make no rash 
assertion. Every science has its pretenders, and 
none has more ignorant worshippers than this. 
Be it ours, writing from a chair, which, like its 
occupant, has seen better days; be it ours to ex- 
pound some of its mysteries for the benefit of 
youthful “hearts now pregnant with celestial 
fire.” 

In the first place then, Flirtation is not love- 
making, nor any thing like it. For in the one 
case, a man starts on a voyage at the commence- 
ment of which he casts aside the rudder of rea- 
son and trusts to prosperous breezes and the 
favor of the gods for reaching in safety ‘the 
haven where he would be.” In the other, like 
the experienced mariner sent to explore a hith- 
erto unknown coast, he approaches it warily, 
sounds the depths and shallows, sends out boats 
hither and thither to make observations, takes 
the bearings of the headlands and inlets, care- 
fully notes them all in his log-book ; and, when 
all has been explored, sails away to other lands. 
In an expedition of this -kind, however, there is 
no mistaking icebergs for continents, as the Eng- 
lish journals say was the case with our famous 
Exploring Expedition. 

Nor in the next place, is Flirtation to be mis- 
taken for Coquetry. The foam of champagne 
is not that of the juice of night-shade, though 
the one resembles the other. There is some dif- 
ference between an exhilirating beverage and a 
deadly poison. We need not caution our own 
sex, however, against the practice of coquetry. 
This belongs by prescriptive right only to women. 
The theory on this subject is, that there are no 
broken hearts amongst them ; that they do not 
surrender their tender affections until their Papas 
have been duly consulted; but, as soon as leave 
is asked and obtained, that then the gentle feel- 
ing darts like lightning into their souls, subduing, 
controlling and changing their characters. But 
to them we would address a word of warning as 
to the use of this power, for we have known 
some manly hearts, beating high with generous 


the curse of a wounded spirit never fails to cling. 
Nor in the next place is Flirtation to be mis- 
taken for friendship. They are not only distinct, 
but in most respects, antagonistic. Perhaps I 
cannot better explain this principle to the stu- 
dents of this science, than by relating the follow- 
ing narrative. They ean also sharpen their wits 
by studying it. 


Mr. A., a young law-stadent, left a certain 
town to the Eastward, for the purpose of attend- 
ing a law-school. Whilst there, he became ac- 
quainted with Miss B., who had much to recom- 
mend her; at least sufficient to cause him to fall 
in love with her. He had reason to suppose that 
she was not indifferent to him, bat being proud 
and unpossessed of fortune, whilst she was very 
wealthy, he tore himself away, pursued his stu- 
dies elsewhere, and on obtaitiing his license, cast 
anchor in one of our large cities, there to strug- 
gle with those trials and mortifications, to suffer 
those anxieties, those sickening hours of hope 
deferred, which only a young, unfriended lawyer 
can fully know, and which drive some to the 
fearful guilt of self-destruction. 

Nearly two years had elapsed, from the time 
that he first saw her, when she, whose image 
was graven on his heart, made an unexpected 
visit to the city in which he resided. He called 
to see her. She was cold and distant. Still 
something in her manner bade him eall again. 
He went, went frequently. At last he addressed 
her. She refused him. He threw himself back 
on his pride, and although gentle and friendly in 
his demeanor, yet he laid aside his love for her 
altogether. She appeared perplexed. The pe- 
riod fixed for her visit expired, yet she lingered. 
At last she went, and they parted friends. 

They met twice or thrice during the two years 
next succeeding. From each interview they par- 
ted friends. Another year passed on. They 
met again. Something in her tone brought back 
old times. His heart told him that he had mot 
made due allowance for her wounded pride— 
that he should have said something in explana- 
tion of his abrupt departure from the law-school, 
before addressing her. So he once more stood 
before her as a lover. 

‘Tt was too late,” she said. ‘ Once she had 
admired—perhaps loved him—but it was too 
late.” 

No matter what happened further at that in- 
terview, nor what happened subsequently. As 
she well said—* it was too late’—but the heart 
of an ambitious and distinguished lawyer often 
turns despondingly to dream of the past, and to 
think of his friend. 


We ought in the next place, after having shown 





aspirations, completely wrecked in this way ; and 
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what Flirtation is not, to define what itis. But 
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Mephistopheles truly says— he who wishes to 
define any living thing, seeks first to drive the 
spirit out of it. He then has the parts in his 
hand, only the spiritual bond is wanting.” Such 
a catastrophe we by no means desire, for Flirta- 
tion we consider not only a spiritual thing, but 
one essentially and entirely spiritual. To drive 
the spirit out of it then would not even leave the 
parts in our hand. So we will proceed to con- 
sider the various shapes in which this “living” 
thing developes itself. 

And here we premise that a flirtation, like 
man himself, is the creature of circumstances. 
The relative position of the parties is always so 
modified by the accidents of birth, wealth, per- 
sonal appearance and the like, that it would be 
vain to attempt laying down rules invariably to 
be followed. But certain maxims, the result of 
experience and observation we may disclose, 
which if shaped a little to suit the occasion, may 
prove of service to those ambitious of becoming 
masters in a science of so much delicacy and 
dexterity as Flirtation. 

As the first of these, we would say: Let no 
man enter on a flirtation with a lazy mind— 
Cogenda mens ut incipiat says Seneca, and in 
nothing is this precept more true than in matters 
of this kind. The intellect must be aroused, the 
faculties strained, memory made to yield up its 
hoarded stores of information, imagination to 
shed its varied lights over passing scenes, percep- 
tion awakened to every tone of voice, to every 
light and shadow which passes over the counte- 
nance, while the will, like a strong man armed, 
must preserve a calm, serene composure within. 

We admit that all this is difficult to attain. 
But let no one suppose it unworthy of his best 
efforts. In point of fact, woman constitutes, in 
one way or another, the principal object of man’s 
existence during that long period, which reaches 
from boyhood to the grave, from the hour that 
we form dim, fantastic visions of happiness to be 
realized through her instrumentality, to the time 
when we look back with sorrowful hearts over dis- 
sipated delusions and dwell in those recollections 
which are “ pleasant but mournful to the soul.” 

And here let an “old fellow,” (as we are fa- 
miliarly called by the wanton juveniles around 
us,) let one, who is no longer an actor in gay 
scenes, say somewhat as to the pleasures of 
memory. They are after all the most certain. 
We soon learn that the phantoms of hope glide 
delusively before our eyes; that to-morrow may 
deceive us ; that the once loved may prove faith- 
less; that change may come evento the wanderer, 
weary with his too long sojourning on earth. 

But of the past, nothing can rob us. It chan- 
ges not. Yesterday cannot deceive us. The 
well-known voice, the friendly face, the trusty 


hand, are ours forever. But a truce to our di- 
gr-ssions. 

We were saying that a flirtation was worthy 
of a man’s best efforts. We deliberately repeat 
our assertion. Noman can enter upon one with 
a woman of talent and feeling, without being 
greatly improved thereby both mentally and 
morally. ‘To illustrate our meaning. 


Many years ago, a friend of ours, about one- 
and-twenty, good looking, intelligent, and am- 
bitious of improvement, had occasion to visit one 
of our large cities for some three or four months. 
Soon after his arrival there, he became acquaint- 
ed with two young ladies, one of whom was 
staying at the house of the other on a friendly 
visit. My friend had his evenings entirely at his 
command, and as they told him that they appro- 
ved highly of innocent Flirtations, he determined 
to try his powers by encountering two sprightly 
girls atonce. A bold man, truly! But he suc- 
ceeded, and returned to his home in appreciation 
of character and capacity to use his powers ten 
years older. Such had been the mental exercise 
to which he had been subjected. 

My friend is one of those who are disbelievers 
in the theory held in polite society, that women 
never die of broken hearts. Accordingly he 
tells a touching story of one of these girls, which 
I cannot forbear relating briefly. It has a moral 
in it; besides which it has the rare merit of be- 
ing true. 

She was just seventeen the night he first be- 
came acquainted with her. Her portrait, which 
we have seen, bespeaks her as eminently beauti- 
ful, and yet all who ever knew her say, that it 
wants the holy lustre which shone upon her coun- 
tenance. The beauty of her person, the charms 
of her conversation, the fascination of her man- 
ner, proved too much for my friend. He was 
young. His will was not yet the strong man 
armed. He loved and was loved. 

She was to return some two or three weeks 
before the time fixed for his departure. The 
evening before she left, she sang to him once 
more the plaintive melodies which had so often 
delighted his ear, for not the least of her attrac- 
tions was a sweet voice. She shed many tears 
at the thought of parting, for a presentiment that 
they would next meet in sadness came over her. 

In the morning a little package reached him. 
It contained a lock of hair and a note, in which 
she prayed to the God, who is ready to answer 
the petitions of the pure in heart, that He would 
bless the object of her love. 

He was hurried off to a distant part of the 
country: 





“The Southern breeze was on his brow.” 
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Travelling and exciting occupations soon chan- 
ged the current of his thoughts, and he came to 
regard the whole affair as one of those childish 
attachments, which spring up like a flower and 
are just as short-lived. 

But towards the close of the summer, chance 
made him acquainted with a gentleman from the 
place where the girl resided. She became the 
subject of conversation, and then my friend learnt 
that her family thought she was dying of con- 
sumption. 

He had matters to detain him where he then 
was, but he cast all considerations aside other 
than the thought of ministering to her grief. He 
hastened as rapidly as possible to her father’s 
house. It was late in the afternoon when he 
reached it. He paused as he lifted the latch of 
the wicket. The honey-suckle and the jasmine 
gave forth their perfumes, and the roses and 
lilies displayed their beauties. 

He sat down for a moment, for he was sick at 
heart. But nerving himself, he entered the house. 
Was she indeed dying? No! She was only more 
beautiful than ever. 

Several hours were spent together that even- 
ing—hours of fearful anguish and self-accusation 
on his part, of truthful forgiveness and gentle 
blessings on hers. She had never doubted him. 
She had only blamed herself. Day after day did 
she take less and less interest in the amusements 
of society, in the occupations of study. Her 
only recreation was to sing over, so long as the 
physicians would allow her, the songs which he 
had loved. Her only consolation was to dream 
that the past was no longer the past, but was 
once more the present. Night and morning had 
her prayers ascended to the throne of grace in 
his behalf. She was happy now, and felt that 
she should soon get well, for he loved her. 

Ere the dawn of the next morning had fairly 
broken, my friend was called to her room. 

She was dying. The death damps were on 
her brow, and yet her eye lighted up with some- 
thing of its former glory as she turned to gaze 
onhim. A few words of parting—a promise to 
watch over him through life—an entreaty so to 
live that she might welcome him to Heaven when 
he came to die—a prayer for his happiness—and 
her angelic spirit had left its mortal abode. 

Three days of watching beside her corpse,— 
more than beautiful in death,—three days of that 
agony which man can know but once; one night 
beside her grave; and then—out again into the 
wide world. 

But to return to my maxims. Another gen- 
eral maxim is—be careful to select a woman in a 
transition state. My language must appear as 
mystic as that of the Delphic oracle; but I will 





“One who is formed,” says Goethe, “ there is 
no such thing as pleasing; one who is forming 
will always be grateful.” For example: takea 
young girl before she fairly embarks in society, 
to whom all things promise enjoyment, who has- 
tens impetuously to snatch the pleasures which 
mother earth spreads so bountifully before her, 
and if you can so command your powers as to ren- 
der yourself agreeable to her, I know few things 
more likely to afford a summer’s amusement than 
to study the developements of her mind, the fluc- 
tuations of her feelings, and your mutual action 
and reaction upon one another. 

Another maxim is—that a flirtation in the coun- 
try differs essentially from one in town. In the 
latter case, the comparative unfrequency with 
which the parties meet, and the variety of topics 
afloat, enable the gentleman to go always pre- 
pared; whereas, in the former, he is thrown 
back on his own resources, and is compelled to 
affect sentiment and to cherish a taste for the 
beauties of nature. On the other hand he sel- 
dom derives as much improvement from a flirta- 
tion in the city as from one in the country; be- 
cause, in the city, he sees the lady chiefly in the 
masquerade which “ good society” teaches its 
members to wear; but in the country he can 
enter more deeply into her character, explore 
more accurately her motives of action—and, by 
the way, if wise, he will make some of these dis- 
coveries a staple of conversation. 

Speaking of conversation—let him be careful 
to cultivate a sportive, half-quizzing mode of 
talking, even upon the most seriously sentimental 
subjects. The most daring propositions may be 
made in a jocose manner with perfect impunity. 
The least touch of the lachrymose and a man is 
gone. He has given up “the ribbands.” Be- 
sides, women admire that graceful way which 
some men have of passing over the dull and 
dwelling only on the sprightly parts of a subject. 
The way in which a man talks is, with them, of 
more consequence than the matter. Let him 
not, however, forget the remark of De Staél (a 
great authority in these things)—en toute chose 
cest la froideur qui offense, et l'imagination, au 
contraire, a presque toujours de la bonhommie. 

“A knack at rhyming” is also quite necessary 
and must be cultivated. A little satire, or a bit 
of tenderness, or raillery, when put into tolera- 
ble verse, will often prove of most essential ser- 
vice. As examples: here is something for an 
over-confident belle. 


*Here’s to broken hearts a plenty! 
Bravo! fill the goblet high! 

Never, until maids are scanty, 
Never cease to woo and sigh. 





do what the Pythoness never did. I will explain. 





*These verses have been set to the music of an air from 
the opera of L’ Elisir d’ Amore, Jo con rico. 
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Theirs’ are hearts were made for breaking 
Fragile things indeed are they— 

Don’t then disappoint the making, 
But in flirting pass the day— 


Who in woman’s faith believeth ? 
Let the fool bis cap put on— 

Her glory is that she deceiveth 
Trusting hearts too quickly won— 

But to him who her well knoweth, 
Who in her doth not confide, 

At his feet she lowly boweth, 
Lays aside her ** female pride.” 


Truth and Honor heaped upon her 
Are like water, poured on sands 
Thirsting ‘neath the suns of summer— 
Truth and Honor buy no lands. 


But bring wealth, and straight you'll gain her. 


**Quick! my lady’s carriage cali”— 
Magic words those are to win her— 
Take her to your lofty hall. 


And here is something for a sentimental Miss. 


I care not for Fame, 
I care not for wine, 
I care but for woman 
In her beauty divine. 
1 know that good wine 
Its pleasure can give, 
But with woman’s dear love 
In rapture we live— 
So give me not Fame— 
Give me not wine— 
Give me but woman 
In her beauty divine. 


I know Madam Fame 
Her glory can shed 
O’er the brows of the living, 
And the tombs of the dead. 
Still glory is but fleeting 
And fadeth away, 
Like the dew of the morning 
Before coming day— 
So give me not Fame— 
Give me not wine— 
Give me but woman 
In her beauty divine, 


{ ask but in dying, 
On her bosom to rest, 
In her white arms folded, 
To her beating heart prest~ 
To feel the tear falling 
From her soft beaming eye— 
To know that she drinks in 
My last earthly sigh. 
So give me not Fame— 
Give me not wine— 
Give me but woman 
In her beauty divine. 


Or by way of mystifying some would-be man- 
killer, verses like these might be sent. 


Oh, Leslie’s Kate! Oh, Leslie’s Kate ! 
When first with thee I met, 

1 little thought twould*be my fate 
A lesson strange to get— 





But ever since | thee have known— 
I know no reason why— 

Thy face upon my path hath shone 
Like stars in twiligot sky. 


Oh, Leslie’s Kate! ’twill not be soon 
That I forget the dance, 

When to thy side 1 bent me down 
To catch their earnest glance— 

And then the pleasant morning call, 
When by your side I sat— 

You hinted that of all the ball 
You only thought of that. 


Nor, Leslie’s Kate! will time so soon 
That evening’s spell efface, 

When magic tricks and arts were shown 
To childhood’s wondering gaze— 

For me, enchantments had no charm; 
The arts did idle seem, 

For near me breathed the living form 
Of some bewitching dream. 


We met no more in such gay hours— 
For soon affliction came— 

More potent far that life of ours 
To nourish my wild flame. 

I knew not that it lurk’d within— 
But in my pulse it stirr’d 

*Till other eyes were all unseen, 
And other tones unheard. 


I dream’d that Honor, Faith and Truth, 
Allin thy bosom dwelt— 

Ah! shattered was the dream of youth, 
And ’fore my God I knelt— 

I prayed that | might thee forgive, 
This world I might forget, 

And in his awful presence live 
Though but too sinful yet. 


l wandered ‘neath those sunny climes 
Rich in the gems of art— 

The music of Cathedral chimes 
Stole o’er my broken heart— 

But not the halls where genius dwells 
Could wake life in my breast; 

And to mine ear the old church bells 
Spake of eternal rest. 


Sad, solemn thoughts steal o’er me now— 
We’ll meet not as we've met— 

For Death upon my youthful brow 
His icy seal hath set. 

Yet happy are the early dead— 
In peaceful graves they sleep— 

But may life’s sweets on thee be shed 
And God thy spirit keep. 


These are given, not for their merit, but by 
way of specimens to the reflecting student. Val- 
entines also come very well into play in their 
proper season. We once knew a very doubtful 
field carried by a judicious use of this species of 
artillery. Like verses, however, they should be 
spicy, rather than sentimental. 

Another maxim is—rather under, than over, 
dress. ‘This may seem a startling paradox; nev- 
ertheless it is true. That passion which St 
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Paul has so appropriately called “the lust of the 
eye” has but little more than a momentary influ- 
ence over women. A dazzling exterior may 
produce a first impression, but no one, who is 
merely “ varnished over with goed-breeding,” as 
Sir Fopling has it, can hope to expect any thing 
more thereby. 

The attentive student, however, will carefully 
note the dress of women. Nothing perhaps is 
so indicative of female character as female cos- 
tume- From the ill-made, awkwardly put on 
gown and unbecoming hat of the elderly Puritan 
female, whose heart is overflowing with the “milk 
of human kindness,” to the “ gay and debonair” 
attire of the fashionable belle, which is so well 
calculated to display in luxurious freedom the 
charms of the wearer; female fancies, tastes, 
feelings and principles are disclosed to the dis- 
cerning eye in ribbands, flowers, jewels and 
frocks. There are indicia to be found here 
from which conclusions may be drawn with al- 
most unerring accuracy. The Philosophy of Fe- 
male dress is yet to be written. One of these 
days a little entreaty from my young female 
friends may extract something from me on the 
subject. One thing I will now say: Let my 
student behold yonder girl. The neat straw hat, 
so delicately yet so tastefully trimmed, that ten 


minutes after she has left your sight you cannot | 


say whether it was trimmed or not; the quiet 
yet well-chosen color of that dress, so modestly 
made, so neatly fitting, coming up close to the 
well-formed throat which emerges from a little 
frill of lace, like the bust of Iris from the lotos 
leaf: the well-arranged hair, gracefully brushed 
back from the temples, giving thereby the clear 
line of that part of the face where genius most 
loves to dwell, and disclosing the small white 


ear sitting close to the head: the little edging of 


lace-cuff just falling on the well-selected glove : 
the snowy stockings and the neat but easy slip- 
per scarcely, yet still, visible beneath a dress 
neither too long nor short: let him behold her 
well, then flee away. Depart! Let him not seek 
lessons of her. It may not be. She is too ear- 
nest and beautiful of soul. She looks upon life 
with too trustful an eye, too confiding a heart. 
Like the sensitive plant she may not be touched 
without suffering, and though too gentle doubt- 
less to express her feelings in words, yet let him 
beware. 
fails to cling. 


. T have not even opened this subject. I had 


something to say on the Italian adage Donna che 
prende, tosto se rende, and quite a little sermon to 
deliver on that pithy, pregnant remark of Me- 
phistopheles to Faust: 


Mein guter Freund, das wird sich alles geben ; 


The curse of a wounded spirit never 


I had something to say about the various 
classes of women, the prude, the blue, the belle, 
et omne id genus ; and the different modes of ap- 
proaching them; some more maxims to suggest, 
and some more tales to tell. But I am not ex- 
pected to say so much as to take up a whole 
number of the Messenger, and therefore I will 
say no more at present. But I have left my ad- 
dress with my friend, ths Editor, who will duly 
forward all packages, and I stand ready to coun- 
sel with any one disposed to seek and take the 
advice of an elderly gentleman. 

One word, however, before I close this essay. 
We all remember the tale in the Arabian Nights, 
in which Ali Baba (I believe) goes to the cave 
of the thieves, and on pronouncing certain mag- 
ical words, the door opens and he enters a store 
house full of curiosities and treasures. Thus, I 
\confess, human nature appears to me a vast 
receptacle of wondrous mysteries, of hidden 
oracles, 


ovde 
Mny more \a8a xaraxotpacet. 


Meyas ev rovrors DEOL.* 


prophecies, eternal in their nature, with Divinity 
mighty in every line. To this cave,—filled with 
‘mournful truths, unexplained problems, unsatis- 
fied desires, unheeded sympathies,—F lirtation is 
the key, the “open sesame” by which we gain 
admittance. If we are wise we will return to 
our homes laden with jewels and all manner of 
precious stones. 


* Sophocles. 





THE BROKEN GOBLET. 


From the German. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


A cloven-footed faun was found one day 

Beneath an oak asleep, the shepherds found him ;— 
(This was in Arcady, of olden time!) 

Said they, “‘ Come let us bind him to the tree, 

And he shall sing a song before we loose him ;— 
They say these fauns are sweet and pleasant singers ;— 
One would not think so, they are clad so rough !” 
They tied him to the tree, with viny strings, 

And pelted him with acorns, and they stung him,— 
He turned and rubbed his eyes, and woke at last,— 
«“ Where am 1?” said the faun, ‘‘ where is my flute? 























































My slender flute ’—where is my goblet gone ? 
I see my flute—and yonder lies my cup— 
Shivered to pieces—Bacchus! I have broken it! 
1 must have been quite jolly! I am tied too; 


Who has been fooling with me? Ah! I see you 





Sobald du Dir vertraust, sobald weisst Du zu leben. 


Peeping around the trunk, I see your crook, 
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My quaint Arcadian—and you, my lad, 


Perched on the swinging limb—(take care, you'll fall !)— 


Cease pelting me, you hurt me, let me loose ; 
Undo these viny fetters if you please !” 

“ But no,” said they, “ we do not please at all ; 
Sing us a song and we will set you free.” 

«* What shall I sing about, mischievous boys ? 

I cannot sing, as 1 was wont to do, 

For I have dropped my flute and broke my cup. 
I'll sing about my goblet, sit beside me.” 

They sat beside him, and the faun began. 


1. 

Alas my goblet! 
My goblet was exceeding beautiful ! 
1 never saw its like, and I’ve seen many. 
Pan’s is not richer, and it is the gift 
Of golden Midas, and he gave it to him, 
To shame Apollo at their piping match, 
(For which he made his ears as long as mine !) 
Jt was the jewel of my cave ; I had 
A corner where | hid it, in the moss, 
Between the jagged crevices of rock ; 
I used to drain it twenty times a day, 
Pledging the Dryads and the Hamadryads ; 
And when a wood-god or a nymph passed by, 
I filled it to the brim with bravest wine, 
And offered them a draught, and told them Jove 
Had nothing richer on Olympus’ top ;— 
His nectar is not richer than my wine, 
Said J, and for my goblet—look at it! 
But well-a-day ! ’tis broken, my sweet cup; 
Its precious fragments strew the common dust ! 


II. 

Alas! my goblet :— 
Sometimes my brothers of the wood, the fauns, 
Held gay carousals with me in my cave ;— 
I had a skin of Chian wine therein, 
Whereof I made a feast, and all who drank,— 
(I'd like to see the faun, who failed to do it!)— 
Made ditties on the figures, and the tales 
Engraven on the part their lips had kissed ;— 
But we shall drain the goblet never more, 
My brothers of the wood, and never more 
Make ditties on it, never, never more! 
For [ have shivered, broken my sweet cup; 
Its precious fragments strew the common dust! 


Il. 
Alas, my goblet,— 

Pan was engraven on it, rural Pan, 
And all the story of his nymph transformed ;— 
He stood in horror, in a marshy place, 
Clasping a bending reed ; he thought to clasp 
Syrinx, but clasped a reed and nothing more! 
There was another picture ’graved below it ;— 
Pan, after he had learned to play the flute :— 
He learned it by the wind among the reeds, 
Solemnly sighing o’er the vanished maid :— 
He sat at noon within a shady bower, 





With all his herds around him, and he piped;— 

(I thought at times I saw his fingers move, 

And caught bis music, but I must have dreamed !) 
Aud Satyrs danced around, and Dryads peeped 
From out the mossy trunks of ancient trees; 

And nice-eared Echo mocked him, till he thought 
— The simple god—he heard another Pan, 
Playing, and wonder shone in his large eyes !— 

1 shall behold those pictures never more !— 

Ah never more, for I have broke my cup, 

Its precious fragments strew the common dust ! 


IV. 

Alas! my goblet! 
And Jove was pictured on it—Jove himself, 
Transforméd for the nonce into a bull, 
Bearing forlorn Europa through the waves, 
Leaving behiud a track of ruffled foam! 
A-mort with fear, she held him by the horns, 
Her golden tresses streaming on the winds ! 
And Cupids sported round on wingéd dolphins, 
And sea-gods peeped from out their weedy caves, 
(The deep was full of wonder-startled faces !) 
And on the shore were maids with waving scarfs, 
And hinds a-coming to the rescue—late ! 
Alack! I shall not see the like again, 
Since I have broken my delightful cup 
And cast its precious fragments in the dust ! 


¥. 


Alas! my goblet! 
And youthful Bacchus, too, was pictured there ;— 


He sat in a green arbor hung with vines, 

A loving nymph reclining by his side ;— 

His arm was thrown around her slender waist, 
His head lay in her bosom, and she held 

A cup a little distance from his lips, 

And teased him with it, and he wanted it! 

A pair of spotted pards were sleeping near, 
Couchant in shade, their heads upon their paws, 
And revellers were dancing in the woods ! 
But all is vanished, lost, forever lost! 

Wail! Ai! Ai!—my divinest cup, 

Earth’s paragon, is shivered at my feet, 
Ruined and trampled in the worthless dust ! 


The swains unbound the faun, delighted with him ;— 
He gathered up the fragments of his cup 

And gave them each a piece and went his ways.— 
—This is the Idyll of the Broken Goblet— 

I told you of, when we were wandering 

To seek our straying flocks: I’ve marred it some, 

I own in singing :—I am like the faun, 

And can not sing as I was wont to do ;— 

1 have been sleeping—drunken with the wine, 

The enchanted and voluptuous wine of Love, 

And in my slumber | have dropped my flute 
And broken the bright cup of Poesy ! 

Alas, and I have broken the rich cup 
Unwittingly, and trampled under foot 

The golden fragments in the dust of Earth! 
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The Epic Paintings of Thomas Cole.« 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


‘‘His departure has left a vacuity which amazes 
and alarms us. It is as if the voyager on the 
Hudson were to look to the great range of the 
Catskills, at the foot of which Cole, with a rev- 
erential fondness, had fixed his abode, and were 
to see that the grandest of its summits had dis- 
appeared, had sunk into the plain from our sight. 


stream, while many more are drawn up on the 
shore. On an elevation beyond these is a clus- 
ter of wigwams, and a number of Indians dan- 
cing round a fire. In this picture we have the 
first rudiments of society. Men are already 
banded together for mutual aid in the chase. In 
the canoes, huts, and weapons, we perceive that 
the useful arts have commenced, and in the sing- 
ing, which usually accompanies the dance of 
savages, we behold the germs of music and po- 


I might use a bolder similitude ;—it is as if we ey ’The eee pe Se ees net 
were to look over the heavens on astarlight even- | "ee Over sea, land, and the animal kingdom. 

ing and find that one of the greater planets, Hes-| Ages have passed away, and in the second 
perus or Jupiter, had been blotted from the sky.” | picture we have the Simple or Arcadian State 


| Funeral Oration by William Cullen Bryant. 


of Society. The time of day is a little before 


Upon the romantic life of the greatest of Amer-| 2°00; and the season early summer. ‘The “un- 
ican Landscape Painters, it is not our province tracked and rude” has been tamed and softened. 
to discourse, for that task has been assigned to| Shepherds are tending their flocks; a solitary 
a gifted poet and friend of the departed—the ploughman, with his oxen, is turning up the soil ; 
reverend Louis L. Noble;—nor do we pur- and in the rude vessels passing into the haven of 
pose to expatiate upon his beautiful character| * growing village, and in the skeleton of a barque 
as a man, and his genius as an artist; for that building on the shore, we perceived the com- 
labor of love has already been accomplished —— of Commerce. From a rude — 
by the eminent poet, from whom we have bor- ple on a hill the smoke of sacrifice is ascending 
rowed our motto. The only idea that we have|*® the sky, symbolizing the spirit of Religion. 
in view, is simply to describe the truly Epic pro- In the foreground, on the left hand, is seated an 
ductions of the late Thomas Cole, for the edi-|°!4 man, who, by describing strange figures in 
fication of those of our readers who have never | the sand, seems to have made some geometrical 


had an opportunity of examining them. 


discovery, demonstrating the infancy of Science. 


In the first place, then, we will turn our atten- On the right hand is a with a distaff, 
tion to the series of five pictures, entitled “* The about crossing a stone bridge ; beside her, a boy 


Course of Empire.” ‘This work is an epitome o 


f| is drawing on a stone the figure of a man with a 


the life of man, and is conceived and executed in|SWoTd; and beyond these, ascending the road, a 
a manner which must convince the beholder that|8°!dier is partly seen. Under some noble trees, 
the artist possessed many of the attributes of the | im the middle distance, are a number of peasants 


philosopher, the poet and the Christian. 


dancing to the music of pipe and timbrel. All 


In the first picture we have a perfectly wild these things show us that society is steadily pro- 
scene of rocks, mountains, woods, and a bay of| 8Tessimg im Its march of usefulness and pene 
the ocean, reposing in the luxuriance of aripe| . Ages have again passed away, and in the third 
Spring. The clouds of night are being dissipa-| Picture we have a magnificent city. It Leadhenete 
ted by the beams of the rising sun. On the op- mid-day, and early Autumn. The Bay is now 
posite side of the bay rises a lofty promontory, surrounded by piles of architecture, temples, col- 
crowned by a singular, isolated rock, which would | °™nades, and domes. It isa day of rejoicing. 
ever be a conspicuous landmark to the mariner.| / he spacious harbor is crowded with vessels, 
As the same locality is preserved in each picture war-galleys, ships, and barques, their silken sails 


of the series, this rock identifies it, although th 


| glistening in the sunshine. Moving over a mas- 


position of the spectator changes in the several |Sive stone bridge, in the foreground, is a trium- 
pictures. The chase being the most character- phal procession. The conqueror, robed in pur- 
istic occupation of savage life, in the foreground| P!¢ is mounted on a car drawn by an elephant, 


we see an Indian clothed in skins, pursuing 


| and surrounded by captives and a numerous train 


wounded deer, which is bounding down a nar-| f guards and servants, many of them bearing 
row ravine. On a rock, in the middle ground, pictures and golden treasures. As he is about 


are other Indians, with their dogs surroundin 


g|to pass the triumphal arch, beautiful girls strew 


another deer. On the bosom of a little riverbe-| lowers in his path; gay festoons of drapery 
low are a number of canoes passing down the| #40 from the clustered columns; golden tro- 


* Nearly all the matter contained in the following arti- 


phies glitter in the sun, and incense rises from 


cle has already been printed elsewhere, but only in detach- silver gba 9 et Before a Doric temple, on the left, 
ed paragraphs, and never before, in the condensed form in| # multitude of white-robed priests are standing 


which it now appears 














on the marble steps, while near them a religious 
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ceremony is being performed before a number of 
altars. The statue of Minerva, with a Victory 
in her hand, stands above the building of the 
Caryatides, on a columned pedestal, near which 
is acompany of musicians, with cymbals, “ trum- 
pets also, and shawms.” From the lofty portico 
of a palace, an imperial personage is watching 
the procession, surrounded by her children, at- 
tendants and guards. Nations have been subju- 
gated, man has reached the summit of human 
glory. Wealth, power, knowledge, and taste 
have worked together and accomplished the high- 
est meed of human achievement and Empire. 
Another change—and Jo! in the fourth pic- 
ture, the Vicious State, or State of Destruction. 
Behold the consequences of luxury, in the weak- 
ened and debased condition of mankind. A sav- 
age enemy has entered the once proud and happy 
city; a fierce tempest is raging; walls and col- 
onnades are lying in the dust, and temples and 
palaces are being consumed by the torch of the 
incendiary. The fire of vengeance is swallow- 
ing up the devoted city. An arch of the bridge, 
over which the triumphal procession had before 
passed, has been battered down, and broken pil- 
Jars, ruins of war-engines, and the temporary 
bridge which had been thrown over, indicate that 
this.has been the scene of direstcontention. Now 
there is a terrible conflict on the bridge, whose 
insecurity accelerates the horror of the conflict. 
Horses, and men, and chariots, are precipitated 
into the raging waves. War-galleys are con- 
tending ; others in flames; and others still, sink- 
ing beneath the prow of a superior foe. Smoke 
and flames are issuing from the falling and pros- 
trate edifices; and along the battlements and in the 
blocked-up streets the conflict is dreadful indeed. 
The foreground is strewed with the bodies of the 
dead and dying. Some have fallen into the ba- 
sin of a fountain, tinging the water with blood. 
One female is sitting in mute despair over the 
dead body of her son; another leaping over a 
battlement, to escape the grasp of a ruffian sol- 
dier ; and other soldiers drag a woman by the 
hair down the steps, that form the pedestal of a 
mutilated colossal statue, whose shattered head 
lies on the pavement below. A barbarous ene- 
my has conquered the city; Carnage and De- 
struction have asserted their frightful Empire. 
The last and most impressive picture of this 
series is the scene of Desolation. The sun has 
just departed, and the moon is ascending the twi- 
light sky over the ocean, near the place where 
the sun rose iu the first picture. The shades of 
evening are gradually stealing over the shattered 
and ivy-grown ruins of that once great city. A 
lonely column rises in the foreground, on whose 
capital a solitary heron has built her nest, and at 
the foot of it her mate is standing in the water, 





both of them apparently conscious of being a 
living mockery. The Dorie temple and trium- 
phal bridge may still be identified among the ru- 
ins, which are laved by the waters of the tran- 
quil sea. But though man and his works have 
perished, the steep promontory with its isolated 
rock, still rears itself against the sky, unmoved, 
unchanged. Time has consumed the works of 
man, and art is resolving into its elemental na- 
ture. The gorgeous pageant has passed, the 
roar of battle has ceased, the multitude has min- 
gled with the dust, the Empire is extinct. 

The first, second, and last of these paintings 
are the best of the series, not only in the poetry 
they pourtray, but in their execution. The style 
is more varied and natural, and has less the ap- 
pearance of paint than many of the artist's later 
productions. As to the third and fourth paint- 
ings, the conception of both is exceedingly fine 
and poetical, but they are deficient in execution. 
The architecture is admirably done, but the nu- 
merous figures which it was necessary to intro- 
duce, are poorly drawn and arranged ; and there 
is a feebleness in the effect. It would be, per- 
haps, too much to ask that an artist should be a 
great painter of scenery, and also a master of 
the human figure. As a whole, however, the 
Course of Empire is a work of art worthy of 
any nation or any painter. These pictures were 
painted for the late Luman Reed, at a cost of 
eight thousand dollars, but are now the property 
of the New York Gallery, which institution owes 
its existence to Mr. Reed, whose collection of 
Pictures formed the foundation thereof. 

The next work to which we would call the at- 
tention of our readers is called “ The Voyage of 
Life.” Itisaseries of four pictures, allegori- 
cally pourtraying the prominent features of man’s 
life, viz: childhood, youth, manhood, and old 
age. The subject is one of such universal inter- 
est, that it were almost impossible to treat it in 
an entirely original manner, but no one ean deny 
that the conception of the painter displays a high 
and rare order of poetic power. 

In the first, we behold the dawn of a summer 
morning. <A translucent stream is issuing from 
an unknown source, out of a deep cavern in the 
side of a mountain. Floating gently down the 
stream, is a golden boat, made of the sculptured 
figures of the Hours, while the prow is formed 
by the present hour holding forth an emblem of 
Time. It is filled with flowers, and on these a 
little child is seated, tossing them with his up- 
raised hands, and smiling with new-born joy, as 
he looks upon the unnumbered beauties and glo- 
ries of this bright world around him; while a 
guardian angel is at the helm, with his wings 
lovingly and protectingly extended over the child. 
Love, purity, and beauty emanate like incense 
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from the sky, the earth and water, so that the 
heart of the gazer seems to forget the world, 
and lose itself in a dream of heaven. 

A few fleeting years are gone, and behold the 
change! The Stream of Life is widened, and 
its current strong and irresistible, but it flows 
through a country of surpassing loveliness. The 
Voyager, who is now a youth. has taken the 
helm into his own hands, and the dismissed angel 
stands upon the shore looking at him with “a 
look made of all sweet accord,” as if he said in 
his heart, ““God be with thee, thoughtless mor- 
tal!” But the youth heeds not his angel, for his 
eyes are now riveted by an airy castle pictured 
against the sky, dome above dome, reaching to 
the very zenith. ‘The phantom of worldly hap- 
piness and worldly ambition has absorbed the 
imagination and eager gaze of the wayward voy- 
ager, and as he urges his frail bark onward, he 
dreams not of the dangers which may await 
him in his way. To the boat, only a few flow- 
ers are now clinging, and on closer observation 
we perceive that the castle in the air, apparently 
so real, has only a white cloud for its foundation, 
and that ere long the stream makes a sudden 
turn, rushing with the fury of a maddened steed 
down a terrible ravine. The moral of the pic- 
ture it is needless to elucidate. 

Another change, and lo! the verge of a cata- 
ract and a fearful storm. The rudderless bark 
is just about to plunge into the abyss below, 
while the voyager (now in the prime of man- 
hood) is imploring the only aid, that can avail 
him in the trying hour, that of heaven. Demo- 
niacal images are holding forth their temptations 
in the clouds around him, but he heeds them not. 
His confidence in God supports him, the previ- 


eclipsed that of the earth, and our voyager is safe 
in the haven of eternal rest. And thus endeth 
the allegory of Human Life. 

With regard to the mechanical execution of these 
paintings, we consider them not equal to some 
of the earlier efforts of the same pencil. They 
are deficient in atmosphere, and have too much 
the appearance of paint. The water in the first, 
second and third pictures, is superior, but the per- 
spective and atmosphere in the second are mas- 
terly. In all of them the figures are very fiue, 
considering the difficulty of managing such pe- 
culiar characters. In the first we are pleased 
with the simplicity of the composition; in the 
second, with the variety, there being portrayed 
the elm of England, the plains of Tuscany, the 
palm of tropic climes, the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, and the oak of America; in the third, 
with the genius displayed in using the very storm 
to tell a story; and in the fourth, with the man- 
agement of the shadows, and the apparent real- 
ity of the light from heaven. These pictures 
were painted for the late Samuel Ward of New 
York City, and the price received for them was 
six thousand dollars. During the last year, how- 
ever, they were purchased by the American Art 
Union, and distributed among the prizes at their 
annual lottery in December. 

Duplicates of the above paintings were exe- 
cuted by Cole, and sold to a gentleman in Cin- 
cinnati in the year 1846. 

The last, and in many respects the most im- 
pressive, of Cole’s more ambitious productions, 
is a series of five pictures entitled The Cross and 
the World. The designs orstudies for these pic- 
tures were all executed, but owing to the un- 
timely death of the artist, only two out of the 


ous agony of his soul is dispelled or subdued, by | five were ever finished on a large scale, This 
a reflection of immortal light stealing through| series of pictures constitute a christian poem of 
the storm, and by the smiles of his guardian an-|a high order, and in describing them, we shall 


gel, visibly stationed in the far-off sky. 


employ the language of one who has probably 


The Voyage of Life is ended, and our voy-|studied the entire work more thoroughly than 
ager, now white with hoary hairs, has reached|any other man. The idea is that two youths 
that point where the waters of time and eternity | enter upon a pilgrimage—one to the cross and 
mingle together—a bold conception, which is|the other to the world. 


finely embodied by the daring genius of the 


In the first picture the eye of the beholder first 


painter. The hour-glass is gone, and the shat-| strikes the bold termination of a chain of moun- 
tered bark is ready to dissolve into the fathom-| tains, with craggy peaks lost in the clouds. 


less waters beneath. The old man is on his 


The same lofty range is seen through the en- 


knees, with clasped hands and his eyes turned | tire series. 


heavenward, for the greenness of earth is for- 


To the left, a straight and narrow path takes 


ever departed, and a gloom is upon the ocean of| its way up a rugged gorge, down which there 
Eternity. But just above the form of our good| beams a silvery light from a bright cross in the 
voyager is hovering his angel, who is about to|sky. The path at first leads off through fields of 
transport him to his home}; and, as the eye wan-|real flowers, betokening the early part of the 
ders upward, an infinite host of heavenly minis-| Christian life, neither difficult nor uninviting. 
ters are seen ascending and descending the cloudy | In the distance a dark mist, hovering over the 
‘steps which lead to the bosom of God. Death] track, conceals from the advancing way-farer 
is swallowed up in life, the glory of heaven has' the real difficulties of his journey, and betokens 
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the sorrows which of necessity befall him. To the 
right, a gracefully winding way leads down into 
a gently undulating and pleasantvale. Stretch- 
ing forward through delightful landscapes, it 
finally fades away, and leaves the eye to wander 
on to the dim pinnacles and domes of a great city. 
A golden light falls through an atmosphere of 
repose, and lends warmth, softness, and beauty, 
as well to crag and precipice as to the rich val- 
ley. By-paths, serpent-like, steal up upon the 
sunny slopes of the mountain, inviting the trav- 
eller to the enjoyment of the prospect and the 
coolness of the waterfall. 

Vegetation of unnatural growth, and gorge- 
ous and unreal flowers skirt the borders of the 
way. 

At the foot of the mountain stands Evan- 
gelist with the open Gospel. A little in advance 
are the waters, symbolical of Baptism. 

Two youths, companions in the travel of life, 
having come to the parting of their road, are 
affectionately and earnestly directed to the shi- 
ning cross. While one, through the power of 
truth, enters with timid steps upon his holy pil- 
grimage, the other, caught by the enchantment 
of the earthly prospect, turns his back upon 
Evangelist and the Cross, and speeds forward 
upon the pathway of the world. 

In the second picture we have a wild moun- 
tain region now Opening upon the beholder. It 


is an hour of tempest. Black clouds envelope 
the surrounding summits. A swollen torrent 


rushes by, and plunges into the abyss. The 
storm, sweeping down through terrific chasms, 
flings aside the angry cataract, and deepens the 
horror of the scene below. The Pilgrim, now 
in the vigor of manhood, pursues his way on the 
edge of a frightful precipice. It is a moment of 
imminent danger. But gleams of light from the 
shining cross break through the storm, and shed 
fresh brightness along his perilous and narrow 
path. With steadfast look, and renewed cour- 
age, the lone traveller holds on his heaveuly pil- 
grimage. 

The whole symbolizes the trials of faith. 

In the third picture the beholder looks off upon 
an expanse of tranquil water. On the right are 
the gardens of pleasure, where the devotees of 
sensual delights revel in all that satiates and 
amuses. Near a fountain, whose falling waters 
lull with perpetual murmurs, stands a statue of 
the goddess of Love. An interminable arcade, 
with odorous airs and delicious shade, invites to 
the quiet depths of a wilderness of greenery and 
flowers. A gay throng dances upon the yielding 
turf, around a tree, to the sound of lively music. 
Near an image of Bacchus, a company enjoys a 
luxurious banquet. 

On the left is the Temple of Mammon, a su- 





perb and costly structure, surmounted by the 
wheel of Fortune. Beneath its dome, a curi- 
ously-wrought fountain throws out showers of 
gold, which is eagerly caught up by the votaries 
below. 

From the great censers, rising here and there 
above the heads of the multitude, clouds of in- 
cense roll up and wreath the columns of the tem- 
ple—a grateful odor to the God. The trees and 
shrubbery of the adjacent grounds are laden with 
golden fruit. 

Far distant, in the middle of the picture, a 
vision of earthly power and glory rises upon the 
view. Splendid trophies of conquest adorn the 
imposing gateway ; suits of armor, gorgeous ban- 
ners, and the victor’s wreath. Colonnades and 
piles of architecture streteh away in the vast 
perspective. At the summit of a lofty flight of 
steps stand conspicuous the throne and sceptre. 
Suspended in the air, at the highest point of hu- 
man reach, is that glittering symbol of royalty, 
the crown. Between the beholder and this grand 
spectacle are armies in conflict, and a city in 
flames, indicating that the path to glory lies 
through ruin and the battle-field. To the con- 
templation of this alluring scene the Pilgrim of 
the World, now in the morning of manhood, is 
introduced. Which of the fascinating objects 
before him is the one of his choice, is left to the 
imagination of the spectator. ‘The picture sym- 
bolizes the pleasure, the fortune, and the glory of 
the world. 

In the fourth picture, the Pilgrim, now an old 
man on the verge of existence, catches a first 
view of the boundless and eternal. The tem- 
pests of life are behind him; the world is be- 
neath his feet. Its rocky pinnacles, just rising 
through the gloom, reach not up into his bright- 
ness ; its sudden mists, pausing in the dark obscu- 
rity, ascend no more into his serene atmosphere. 
He looks out upon the infinite. Clouds—embodi- 
ments of glory, threading immensity in countless 
lines, rolling up from everlasting depths—carry 
the vision forward toward the unapproachable 
light. The Cross, now fully revealed, pours its 
effulgence over the illimitable scene. Angels 
from the presence, with palm and crown of im- 
mortality, appear in the distance, and advance 
to meet him. Lost in rapture at the sight, the 
Pilgrim drops his staff, and with uplifted hands, 
sinks upon his knees. 

In the last pieture, desolate and broken, the 
Pilgrim, descending a gloomy vale, pauses at 
last on the horrid brink that overhangs the outer 
darkness. Columns of the Temple of Mammon 
crumble ; trees of the gardens of pleasure moulder 
on his path. Gold is as valueless as the dust 
with which it mingles. The phantom of glory— 
a baseless, hollow fabric—flits under the wing of 
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death to vanish in a dark eternity. Demon forms 
are gathering around him. Horror-struck, the 
Pilgrim lets fall his staff, and turns in despair to 
the long-neglected and forgotten Cross. Veiled 
in melancholy night, behind a peak of the moun- 
tain, it is lost to his view forever. 

The above pictures are in the possession of the 
artist’s family. 

We did think of describing at length all the 
imaginative productions of our great master in 
landscape, but upon further reflection we have 
concluded merely to record their titles, by way 
of giving our readers an idea of the versatility 
of Cole’s genius. They are as follows :—The 
Departure and Return, which is a poetical repre- 
sentation of the Feudal Times, T'he Cross in the 
Wilderness, Ii Penseroso, L’ Allegro, The Past 
and Present, The Architect’s Dream, Dream of Ar- 
cadia, The Expulsion of Adam and Eve, and 
Prometheus Bound. As the last mentioned pic- 
ture is owned in England, and is unquestionably 
one of the wildest and most splendid efforts of 
the painter’s pencil, we cannot refrain from a 
brief description. The scene represented is 
among the snow-covered peaks of a savage 
mountain land, and to the loftiest peak of “all, is 
chained the being who gives the picture a name. 
Immediately in the foreground, is a pile of rocks 
and broken trees, which give a fine effect to the 
distant landscape, while, just above this fore- 
ground, is a solitary vulture slowly ascending to 
the upper air, to feast upon its victim. The idea 
of leaving the devouring scene to the imagina- 
tion, could only have been conceived by the 
mind of the most accomplished artist. The 
time represented is early morning—and the cold 
blue ocean of the sky is studded with one bril- 
liant star, which represents Jupiter, by whose 
order Prometheus was chained to the everlasting 
rock. 

This is one of the most truly sublime pictures 
we have ever seen, and possesses all the quali- 
ties which constitute an epic production. The 
unity of the design is admirable,—one figure, one 
prominent mountain, a cloudless sky, one lonely 
star, One representative of the feathery tribes, 
and one cluster of rocks for the foreground,— 
and it is also completely covered with an atmos- 
phere which gives every object beforeus a dreamy 
appearance. In point of execution we cannot 
possibly find a fault with this glorious picture, 
and we do not believe that the idea of the poet 
was ever better illustrated by any landscape 
painter. 

With regard to the actual views and other less 
ambitious productions of Cole, we can only say 
that the entire number might be estimated at 


which are truly American, it may be said that 

they give a more correct and comprehensive idea 

of our glorious scenery, than do the productions 

of any other American artist. In looking upon 

his better pictures of American scenery we for- 

get the pent up city, and our hearts flutter with 

a joy allied to that which we may suppose ani- 

mates the woodland bird, when listening in its 

solitude to the hum of the wilderness. Perpet- 

ual freedom, perpetual and unalloyed happiness, 

seem to breathe from every object which he por- 

trays, and as the eye wanders along the moun- 

tain declivities, or mounts still farther up on the 

chariot-looking clouds, as we peer into the trans- 

lucent waters of his lakes and streams, or witness 
the solemn grandeur and gleom of his forests, we 

cannot but wonder at the marvellous power of 
genius. The style of our artist is bold and mas- 

terly. While he did not condescend to delineate 

every leaf and sprig which may be found in na- 
ture, yet he gave you the spirit of the scene. To 
do this is the province of genius, and an attain- 
ment beyond the reach of mere talent. The 
productions of Cole appeal to the intellect more 
than to the heart, and we should imagine that 
Milton was his favorite poet. He loved the un- 
common efforts in nature, and was constantly giv- 
ing birth to new ideas. He had a passion for 
the wild and tempestuous, and possessed an im- 
agination of the highest order. He was also a 
lover of the beautiful and occasionally executed 
a picture full of quiet summer-like sentiment: 
but his joy was to depict the scenery of our 
mountain land, when clothed in the rich garni- 
ture of autumn. He was the originator of a 
new style, and is now a most worthy member of 
that famous brotherhood of immortals whom we 
remember by the names of Lorraine, Poussin, 
Rosa, Wilson and Gainsborough. 

The name of Cole is one which his country- 
men should not willingly letdie. A man of fine, 
exalted genius, by his pencil he has accomplished 
much good, not only to his chosen art, by be- 
coming one of its masters, but eminently so in a 
moral point of view. And this reminds us of 
the influences, which may be exerted by the land- 
scape painter. That these are of importance no 
one can deny. Is not painting as well the ex- 
pression of thought as writing? With his pen- 
cil, if he is a wise and good man, the artist may 
portray, to every eye that rests upon his canvass, 
the loveliness of virtue and religion, or the de- 
formity and wretchedness of a vicious life. He 
may warn the worldling of his folly and impend- 
ing doom, and encourage the Christian in his 
pilgrimage to heaven. He may delineate the 
marvellous beauty of nature, so as to lead the 





about one hundred. The majority of them are 
illustrative of European scenery, but of those 





mind upward to its Creator, or proclaim the rav- 
ages of time, that we may take heed to our ways 
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and prepare ourselves for a safe departure from 
this world, into that beyond the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. A goodly portion of all these 
things have been accomplished by Thomas Cole. 
As yet, he is the only landscape painter in this 
country who has attempted imaginative paint- 
ing, and the success which has followed him in 
his career, evenina pecuniary point of view, af- 
fords great encouragement to our younger paint- 
ers in this department of the art. He has set a 
noble example, which ought to be extensively fol- 
lowed. Observe, we do not mean by this that his 
subjects ought to be imitated. Far from it; be- 
cause they are not stamped with as decided a 
national character, as the productions of all paint- 
ers should be. Excepting his actual views of 
American scenery, the paintings of Cole might 
have been produced had he never set foot upon 
our soil. Let our young artists aspire to some- 
thing above a mere copy of nature, or even 
a picture of the fancy; let them paint the 
visions of their imagination. No other country 
ever offered such advantages as our own. Let 
our young painters use their pencils to illustrate 
the thousand scenes, strange, wild, and beautiful, 
of our early history. Let them aim high, and 
their achievements will be distinguished. Let 
them remember that theirs is a noble destiny. 
What though ancient wisdom and modern poe- 
try have told us that “ art is long and time is 
fleeting !”’—let them toil and persevere with na- 
ture as their guide, and they will assuredly have 
their reward. 





ENGLISH BALLADS. 


The earliest poets of Europe were the Scalds, 


or bards of the Scandinavian tribes. Their name 
is explained to mean “S moothers (or Polishers) of 
Language ;” though some derive it from “skal,” 
a word which often occurs in their poems. Com- 
ing from the East, with Odin and his followers, 
when those wild hordes overran the countries 
which lie along the shores of the Baltic, they 
celebrated in verse the great wants in the history 
of their people, and the martial renown of their 
kings and heroes. They were held in the high- 
est esteem and reverence—were honored with 
the companionship of monarchs and warriors— 
and looked up to by the inferior classes with su- 
perstitious veneration. It was their province to 
preserve the memory of glorious deeds of arms, 
and to transmit to posterity the fame of the illus- 
trious brave. Unlike the laureates of later days, 
they are said to have exercised their high calling 





with great independence, and to have denied the 
immortality of song to such as were unworthy of 
it. Hence it was not uncommon for the leaders 
to place them near their own persons when going 
into battle: that the Scalds might be eye-witnesses 
of the prowess which they were expected to 
commemorate. ‘Thus the warlike temper of the 
nation and the heroic spirit of the bards stimu- 
lated each other, and united to swell the tide of 
war, upon which the Gothic conquerors rode 
triumphantly over the armies of the Roman 
Empire. 

The Anglo-Saxons, and perhaps their prede- 
cessors, the Britons, were descendants of these 
fierce barbarians: the Danes were a later swarm 
from the same great northern hive : and even the 
Normans were but the remote progeny of kin- 
dred-tribes who had possessed themselves of a 
part of Gaul some centuries before the memo- 
rable invasion of England. In the history and 
traditions of them all, antiquarians trace the 
presence and agency of the old bards; modified, 
at one time, by local circumstances—at another 
by revolutions in the political or social condition 
of the people; and changing their name and 
chara¢ter with the vicissitudes of language and 
manners. It is related of the great Alfred, that 
in the year 878 he entered the Danish camp in 
the disguise of a minstrel, accompanied by one 
trusty friend who officiated as harp-bearer. Se- 
cure of hospitable treatment in his assumed char- 
acter, he had leisure to survey all their military 
arrangements, and to plan the attack, which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the invaders. Sixty 
years afterwards the Danish king Aulaff (or 
Olave) tried the same experiment upon the Saxon, 
Athelstan, but with different success. He got 
out of the camp in safety: but was observed to 
bury the money which he had received ; which 
circumstance excited suspicion and led to adis- 
covery of the stratagem. Whether these tales 
be received with implicit credit or not, it is fair 
to presume that they must have accorded with 
the manners of the age in which they gained 
currency and belief. And, thus considered, they 
prove not only that the Danes and Saxons re- 
tained their hereditary regard for the masters of 
song, but that, even in time of war and amid hos- 
tile armies, their profession entitled them to great 
and peculiar privileges. 

Among the Normans the combined arts of po- 
etry and music (acts always combined in their 
infancy, and separated only in a very advanced 
state of society) were cultivated to a much higher 
degree of excellence than among their contem- 
poraries. ‘Their minstrels preceded by more 
than half a century the famous Troubadours of 
Provence, who exerted so large an influence over 
the poetry of France, Italy and Spain. And 
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one of the most romantic incidents connected 
with the Norman Conquest is to be found in the 
conduct of Taillefer, a minstrel, at the battle of 
Hastings. Having obtained the permission of 
William he advanced to the combat, in front of 
the Norman army, rousing the hearts of his coun- 
trymen by chanting ballads in praise of Charle- 
magne, and of the gallant peers who fell at Ron- 
cesvalles: till at last inflamed by the ardor with 
which he sought to inspire others, he rushed for- 
ward into the thickest ranks of the Britons and, 
fighting desperately, was slain.* 

During the first ages after the Norman Con- 
quest, the language of the conquerors was the 
only one spoken and written at Court. In the 
Norman French, therefore, the minstrels, who 
aspired to please noble ladies and knights, com- 
posed their romances : and hence the productions 
of Englishmen, at that period, are very difficult 
to be distinguished from those of their contem- 
poraries in Franee. Another cause has con- 
tributed to this confusion. We refer to the com- 
mon usufruct, which all the romances of Europe 
then enjoyed, in the heroes of chivalry and their 
adventures. So that an English poem about 
King Arthur or Charlemagne, Roland or Sir 
Lancelot, would have been nearly, or quite, the 
same thing in subject matter, dialect and style, as 
if it had been produced on the other side of the 
channel. 

But the exclusive preference of the Court and 
nobility for their hereditary language was not at 
all shared by the middle and lower classes of the 
conquered Saxons—nor by the relics of their 
aristocracy, who cherished in retirement the 


* This occurrence is almost literally described in the 
exquisite “‘ Troubadour” of Hortense Beauharnais, and 
seems certainly to have suggested it. The noble author- 
ess was born too late. She was far better fitted to grace 
the age of chivalry, as it appears to us in poem and ro- 
mance, than to be lost in the theatrical parade and vulgar 
magnificence of the Court of Napoleon. We subjoin the 


last verse of the ballad referred to, and the translation by 
Sir Walter Scott. 


“Ce troubadour, pour prix de sa vaillance, 
Trouva bientét le trepas en chemin; 
Il expira sous le fer d’un lance, 
Nommant sa belle, et chantant son refrain. 
Mon bras a ma patrie 
Mon ceeur a mon amie 
Mourir gaiment pour la gloire et l'amour, 
C’est le devoir d’un vaillant troubadour !” 


Alas! upon the bloody field 
He fell beneath the foeman's glaive: 
But still, reclining on his shield, 
Expiring, sung the exulting stave: 
My life it is my country’s right, 
My heart is in my lady’s bower; 
For love and fame to fall in fight, 
Becomes the valiant Troubadour. 





memories of former days, and loved the native 
tongue which preserved them. To all these the 
Saxon harper or gleeman was still a welcome 
guest, and oftentimes a favored officer in the ser- 
vice of the great. In process of time the vigor of 
the old language prevailed over its more polished 
but weaker antagonist: and, enriched by addi- 
tions, not only from the modern dialects of Eu- 
rope, but from the classic originals of Greece 
and Rome, it has become the nervous, varied 
and comprehensive English of the present day. 

But while “ the pure well of English undefiled” 
has been certainly replenished and refreshed by 
the tributes thus poured into it, we have to la- 
ment, on the other hand, the loss of the early 
ballads and romances, the diction of which was 
rendered by these changes obsolete and uncouth. 
Ritson, a critic of unsurpassed erudition and 
acuteness, gives it as his opinion, that not more 
than two ballads have descended to us of a higher 
antiquity than the age of Elizabeth: though Dr. 
Percy and other eminent scholars have received 
a much larger number as genuine productions of 
the preceding reigns. However, this may be, it 
is obvious, that almost all of the ballads now ex- 
tant are either modernized versions of the older 
poems, translated as it were (time after time) 
from a dead into a living dialect, or acknowledged 
imitations of them, which have attempted only 
to clothe the substance of the ancient poesy in 
the familiar phraseology of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both of these processes, while they have 
added to the smoothness and elegance of the 
verse, have detracted not a little from its bold- 
ness, energy and fire: as will readily appear to 
the reader of taste, who will take the pains to 
compare the few genuine reliques which have 
come down to us, with the paraphrases and imi- 
tations already alluded to. 

We cannot choose a better illustration of these 
remarks than that which is to be found in the 
two versions of ‘Chevy Chase” now extant: 
although even to the elder of the two is not as- 
cribed an earlier date than the reign of Eliza- 
beth, while the later one was so old, in the time 
of Addison, as to have been mistaken by him for 
its more venerable predecessor. His admirable 
critique upon this ballad, in Nos. 70 and 74 of 
the Spectator, is familiar to every English reader, 
as well as the eulogium of the gallant Sir Philip 
Sidney, there quoted, which obviously referred 
to the old ballad—“ I never heard the old song 
of Peirce and Douglas, that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet; and yet it is 
sung but by some blinde crowder, with no rougher 
voice than rude style; which beeing so evil ap- 
parelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivill 
age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorge- 
ous eloquence of Pindare!” We fully agree, by 
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the way, with the illustrious critic in his dissent 
from this objection of Sir Philip to the rude style 
and evil apparel which (in his eyes) disfigured 
the beauty of the poem. It would have been no 
gainer by being travestied in the fashionable ele- 
gance and quaintness of Sydney’s contempora- 
ries ; nor even by assuming the classic attire and 
the lyric fervors of the Grecian bard. We have 


Old Version. 


The Perse owt of Northombarlande, 
And a vowe to God mayd he, 

That he wolde hunte in the mountaynes 
Off Chyviat within days thre, 

In the mauger' of doughté Dogles, 
And all that ever with him be. 





The fattiste hartes in all Cheviat 
He sayd he wold kill, and cary them away : 
Be my feth, sayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 
I will let? that hontyng if that I may. 
+ * * * 


The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 
For to reas* the dear ; 

Bomen* bickarte® uppone the bent® 
With ther browd aras’ cleare. 


Then the wyld® thorowe the woodes went 
On every syde shear ;* 

Grea-hondes'® thorowe the greves'! glent!? 
For to kyll thear dear, 


The’? begane in Chyviat the hyls above 
Yerly'* on a monnyn!$ day ; 

Be** that it drewe to the oware"’ off none,'® 
A hondrith’® fat hartes ded ther lay. 


The blewe a mort*® uppone the bent, 
The semblyd on sydis shear ;*" 
To the guyny”? then the Perse went, 


To se the bryttlynge*® off the deare. 
* * * * 


While the English are busily engaged in “ the 
bryttlynge off the deare,” and while the Percy 
is in the act of expressing his chagrin at the non- 
appearance of Douglas, according to the chal- 
lenge sent and accepted, the Scottish army is 
seen approaching—‘“ twenty hundrith spearmen 
bold:” and the “fifteen hundrith archares” of 
merry England make ready to receive them. 
Douglas, with the courage and humanity of a 


Old Version. 


4* Leave off the brytlyng of the dear,” he sayde— 
“ And to your bowys** look ye tayk good heed ; 

For never sith®* ye wear on your mothers borne 
Had ye never so mickle*® need.” 


The dougheti Dogglas on a stede*’ 
He rode att his men beforne ;** 


more reason to lament, that it did not enjoy the 
good fortune of Addison’s acquaintance : whose 
keen appreciation of the merits of the paraphrase 
sufficiently indicates what would have been his 
admiration of the original. 

The following quotations from the two ballads 
will serve to exhibit the contrasts in style and 
language, already suggested :— 


Later Version. 


The stout Erle of Northumberland, 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods, 
Three summers days to take ; 


The cheefest harts in Chevy-chace 
To kill and’beare away. 

These tydings to Erle Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he lay : 


Who sent Erle Percy present word, 
He would prevent his sport— 
* * . . 


The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 
To chase the fallow deere : 

On Munday they began to hunt, 
Eye daylight did appeare ; 


And long before high noone they had 
An hundred fat buckes slaine ; 

Then, having dined, the drovyers went 
To rouze the deere againe. 


The bowmen mustered on the hills, 
Well able to endure; 

Theire bucksides all, with speciall care, 
That day were guarded sure. 


The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deere to take, 

And with their cryes the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 


Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughtered deere— 
* * * * 


noble heart, purposes to spare the lives of their 
respective followers, and to decide the quarrel 
between Percy and himself by single combat. 
To this Percy eagerly consents: but their pur- 
pose is defeated by the resolute spirit of an Eng- 
lish squire, named Wytharynton or Withoring- 
ton, whose refusal to stand idly by, as a specta- 
tor, brings on a general engagement. 





Later Version. 


—“O cease your sports, “ Erle Percy said, 
‘* And take your bowes with speede :— 


“ And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance ; 

For never was there champion yett, 
In Scotland or in France, 
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His armer glytterydde*® as dyd a glede ;*° 
A bolder barne*! was never borne. 


“Tell me what men ye ar,” he says, 
“Or whos men that ye be : 

Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays*? in the spyt®? of me?” 


The first mane** that ever him an answear mayd, 
Yt*®> was the good lord Perse : 

“We wy]l not tell the*® what men we ar,” he says, 
“ Nor whos men that we be: 

But we wyll hount hear in this chays, 
In the spyte of thyne, and of the. 


The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat, . 
We have kyld,*’ and cast to carry them away”— 

“ Be my troth,” sayd the doughté Dogglas agayne, 
“ Ther-for the ton® of us shall de*® this day.” 


Then sayd the doughté Doglas 
Unto the lord Persé— 

“To kyll all these giltless men 
Alas! it wear great pitté!”"*° 


“ But, Persé, thowe* art a lord of lande, 
I ama yerle* callyd within my contre ;** 
Let all our men uppone a parti stande ;** 
And do the battell off the and of me.”* 
“Nowe Christes cors** on his crowne,” sayd the lord Persé 
“ Who-soever ther-to says nay ; . 
“ Be my troth, doughté Doglas,” he says, 
‘‘Thow shalt never se*’ that day; 


“ Nethar* in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 
Nor for no man of a woman born, 

But and*® fortune be my chance, 
I dar met him on man for on,””*” 


Then bespayke a squyar®! off Northombarlonde, 
Ric: Wytharynton was his nam ;5? 

“It shall never be told in Sothe-Ynglonde,” he says, 
“To king Herry the fourth, for sham—** 


I wat®* you byn® great lordes twaw,** 
I am a poor squyar of lJande ; 

I wyll never se my captayne fyght on a fylde,*’ 
And stande my-selffe, and looke on, 

But whyll | may my weppone welde,” 
I wyll not fayl both harte and hande.” 


* * * * 


The battle was commenced, as usual, by the 
English archers; whose cloth-yard shafts told 
fatally upon their enemy, at a distance too great 
for the employment of other weapons. But the 
intrepid advance of the Scottish spearmen soon 
placed them foot to foot with their adversaries ; 
who now threw aside bows and arrows and 
fought no less valiantly, sword in hand. And 
now also the heroic leaders encountered each 


Old Version. 


The Ynglyshhe men let thear bowes be, 
And pulde owt brandes®® that wer bright ; 

It was a hevy sight to se 

Bryght swordes on basuites®® lyght. 








“ That ever did on horsebacke come, 
But if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
With him to break a spere.” 














































Erle Douglas on his milke-white steede, 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode formost of his company, 
Whose armour shone like gold. 


“Show me,” said hee, “ whose men you bee, 
That bunt soe boldly heere, 

That, without my consent, doe chase 
And kill-my fallow-deere.” 


The first man that did answer make, 
Was noble Percy hee; 

Who sayd, “ wee list not to declare, 
Nor show whose men wee bee : 


* Yet wee will spend our deerest blood, 
Thy cheefest harts to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solempne oathe, 
And thas in rage did say, 


“ Ere thus I will outbraved bee, 
One of us two shall dye : 

] know thee well, an Erle thou art ; 
Lord Percy, soe am l. 


** But, trust me, Percy, pittye it were, 
And great offence to kill 

Any of these our guiltlesse men, 
For they have done no ill. 


*“* Let thou and I the battell trye, 
And set our men aside.’’ 

“ Accurst bee he,” Erle Percy said, 
“ By whome this is denied.” 


Then stept a gallant squier forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who said, “ I wold not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 


“ That ere my captaine fought on foote, 
And I stood looking on. 

You bee two erles,” sayd Witherington, 
“ And I, a squier alone: 


“Tle doe the best that doe [ may, 
While | have power to stand : 

While I have power to weeld my sword, 
lle fight with hast and hand,” 


” * 

other. A fierce conflict ensues between them; 
followed by a short breathing time, and what 
Addison aptly terms “a generous parley.” Their 
discourse is unhappily cut short by an English 
arrow, which stretches Douglas dead upon the 
field: and his loss is speedily revenged by the 
fall of his gallant foe, beneath the spear of Sir 
Hugh Montgomery. 





Later Version. 


They closed full fast on every aide 
Noe slacknes there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 
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Thorowe ryche male,*' and myne-ye-ple® 
Many sterne the stroke®® doune streght ; 

Many a freyke,®* that was full free, 

Ther undur foot dyd lyght.®* 


At last the Duglas and the Persé met, 
Lyk to* captayns of myght and mayne :*¢ 
The swapte®’ together tyll the both swat®® 
With swordes, that wear of fyn myllan.*? 


Thes worthé freckys”° for to fyght 
Ther-to the wear full fayne,” 

Tyll the bloode owte off thear basnetes spreute,’? 
As ever dyd heal”® or rayne. 


“ Holde thee, Persé,” sayd the Duglas, 
“ And i’feth I shall thee brynge 

Wher throwe shalte have a yerl’s wagis”* 
Of Jamy our Scottish kynge. 


Thoue shalte have thy ransom fre, 
I hight”? the hear this thinge, 

For the manfullyste man yet art thowe, 
That ever I conqueryd in filde fightying.” 


“« Nay then,” said the lord Persé, 
“T tolde it thee beforne,”® 

That I wuld never yeldyde”® be 
To no man of a woman born.” 


With that ther cam an arrowe hastely 
Forthe off a mightie wene,*® 

Hit hathe strekene*! the yerle Duglas 
In at the brest bane. 


Thoroue lyvar and lengs bathe®? 
The sharp arrowe is gane** 

That never after in all his lyffe days,®* 
He spake mo** words but ane 

“ Fyghte ye, my merry men, whyllys** ye may, 
For my lyff days ben gan.” 


The Persé leanyde on his brande, 
And sawe the Duglas de; 

He tooke the dede man be the hande, 
And sayd, “ Wo ys me for the ! 


To have savyde thy lyffe I wold have pertyd®’ with 
My landes for years thre, 

For a better man of hart, nare®® of hande, 
Was not in all the north countré.” 


Off all that se a Skottishe knyght, 
Was callyd Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
He sawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght ;®° 
He spendyd” a spear a trusti_tre : 


He rod*? uppon a corsiare®® 
Through a hondrith archery ; 

He never styntyde,** nar never blane,®> 
Tyll he came to the good lord Persé. 


He set uppone the lord Persé 
A dynte,*® that was full soare ; 
With a suar®’ spear of a myghité tre 
Clean throwe the body he the Persé bore. 


Athe® tothar syde, that a man myght se, 
A large cloth yard and mare :°” 

Towe better captayns wear not in Christianté 
Then that day slain wear ther. 


* Two. 





O Christ! it was agriefe to see, 
And likewise for to heare, 


The cries of men, lying in their gore, 


And scattered here and there. 








At last these two stout erles did meet, 
Like captaines of great might: 

Like lyons wood,” tHey layd on lode,” 
And made a cruell fight: 


They fought untill they both did sweat, 
With swords of tempered steele ; 

Untill the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling downe did feele. 


“‘ Yeeld thee, Lord Percy,” Douglas sayd ; 
In fayth I will thee bringe, 

Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By James our Scottish king: 


“Thy ransom | will freely give, 
And this report of thee, 

Thou art the most couragious knight, 
That ever! did see.” 


* Noe, Douglas,” quoth Erle Percy then, 
“Thy proffer I doe scorne ; 

I will not yeelde to any Scott, 
That ever yet was borne.”’ 


With that, there came an arrow keene 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Erle Douglas to the heart 
A deepe and deadlye blow : 


Who never spake more words than these, 
“ Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end; 
Lord Percy sees my fall.” 


Then leaving liffe, Erle Percy tooke 
The dead man by the hand ; 

And said, “‘ Erle Douglas, for thy life 
Wold I had lost my land. 


“O Christ! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure, a more redoubted knight 
Mischance cold®' never take.” 


A knight amongst the Scotts there was, 
Which saw Erle Douglas die, 

Who streight in wrath did sow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percye : 


Sir Hugh Montgomery was he call’d, 
Who with a spere most bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
Ran fiercely through the fight ; 


And past the English archers all, 
Without all dread or feare ; 

And through Erle Percye’s body then 
He thrust his hatefull spere ; 


With such a vehement force and might 
He did his body gore, 

The staff ran through the other side . 
A large cloth-yard, and more. 
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An archar off Northanberlonde 
Say slean!®° was the lord Persé, 
He bar a bende-bow!® in his hande, 
Was made of trusti tre: 


An arow, thata clothe yarde was lang, 
To th’ hard stele halyde!® he; 
A dynt, that was both sad and soar, 
He sat on Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry— 


The dynt it was both sad and sar, 
That he of Mongon-byrry sete ; 

The swane-fethars,!® that his arrowe bar, 
With his hart blood the wear wete. 


* * * 7 


Mr. Addison says of the thought in the last 
stanza, that ‘it was never touched by any other 
poet, and is such an one as would have shined in 
Homer or Virgil.” The remainder of the ballad is 
mostly taken up with an enumeration of the no- 
bles and knights slain on either side: but there 
are two or three particulars worth notice. 

The impetuous Witherington made good his 


Old Version. 


“For Wethanyngton my harte was wo, 
That ever he slayne shulde be ; 

For when both his leggis'°* wear hewyne?® in to, 
Yet he knyled'® and fought on his kne.’”*°7 


7 * * * 


The poet, obviously an Englishman, has not 
failed to glorify his countrymen. They go into 
the battle with fifteen hundred men: the Scots 
with two thousand. Fifty-three Englishmen 
survive the fight, and only fifty-five of the Scots. 
But in one point of contrast, it seems to us, that 


Old Version. 


Word ys commen to Edden-burrowe, 
To Jamy the Scottishe kyng, 

That doughati Duglas, lyff-tenant of the Merches, 
He lay slean Chyviot within. 


His hands dyd he weal and wryng, 
He sayd—“ Alas! and woe ys me! 
Such another captayne Skotland within,” 
He sayd “ y-feth shuld never be.” 


Word is commyn to lovly Londone, 
Till the fourth Harry our kyng, 

That lord Persé, leyff-tenants of the Merchis, 
He lay slayne Chyviat within. 


“God have merci on his soll,” sayd king Harry,. 
“Good lord, yf thy will it be! 

I have a hundrith eaptayns in Ynglande,” he sayd,. 
“ As good as ever was hee: 

But, Persé, and I brook my lyffe, 
Thy deth wel! quyte shall be.” 


* * - * 








So thus did both these nobles dye, 
Whose courage none could staine ; 

An English archer then perceiv’d 
The noble erle was slaine; 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew hee: 


Against Sir Hugh Montgomerye, 
So right the shaft he sett, 

The grey-goose winge that was thereon, 
In his hart’s blood was wett. 


7 * . a 


boast at the beginning, and not only fought as 
long as he could stand, but afterwards. In the 
old ballad, his obstinate valor is described in ap- 
propriate terms : but, in the late version, the lan- 
guage partakes so much of the ludicrous, that 
Addison feared to expose it to the “little buf- 
foons,” who would not “ take its beauty” — 


Later Version. 


“For Witherington, needs must I wayle 
As one in doleful dumpes ;* 

For when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumpes.” 


+ . * o 


the author has overshot his mark, and placed the 
conduct of the Scottish king in a far more at- 
tractive light, than the behavior of ** King Harry 
the Fourth.” We allude to the speeches of the 
two monarchs, on receipt of the fatal tidings— 


Later Version. 


The news was brought to Edden-borrow 
Where Scotland's king did raigne, 

That brave Erie Douglas suddenlye 
Was with an arrow slayne. 


“O, heavy newes,” king James did say, 
** Scottland may witness bee, 

I have not any captaine more 
Of such account as hee.” 

Lyke tydings to King Henry came,. 
Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumberland: 
Was slaine in Chevy-Chese : 


“ Now, God he with him,” said our king, 
“ Sith it will noe better be ;. 

F trust I have, within my realme, 
Five hundred as good as hee ; 


¥et shall not Scotts, nor Scotland say, 
But | will vengeance take ; 

Pll be revenged’on them all, 
For brave Erle Percye’s sake.” 


* * * - 


* It is the writer, who wails “in doleful dumpes”—i. ¢. laments with deep grief. 


Vor. XV—46 
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The lamentation of King James is a natural 
and affecting tribute to the memory of his best 
and bravest subject, thus suddenly cut off in the 
midst of his usefulness. The false and vain- 
glorious boast of the English king, and his as- 
sumed indifference to the loss of Perey, betray 
far more of unfeeling arrogance, than of the 
kingly magnanimity which the poet intended. 
It is not, however, wholly out of character. 

We fear that we have trespassed already too 
much upon the pages of the present number, to 
be indulged in making further extracts from the 
‘“‘Reliques.” Perhaps we may crave admission 
for them hereafter. 


Notes to the foregoing. 


In spite—? Prevent—*Raise;—*Bowmen—‘Coursed or 
traversed—®Grassy field or hill-side—’Broad Arrows— 
*Wild deer--°In every direction--!°Grey hounds--!'Groves- 
12Glanced—'*They—'* Early —'®Monday—"* By the time— 
'7Hour—'*Noon—!*Hundred—*°A signal of the death of 
the deer—*'Assembled from every quarter—**Slaughtered 
Game; *Quartering or cutting up—** Bows—*> Since— 
76 Much—?’Steed—**Rode before his men—?°Glittered— 
%° Red hot coai—*! Baron--**Chase-—**Spite -*4Man--**It-- 
%*Thee—?*’K illed--*®One-—** Die--* Pity—-* Thou--*? Earl-- 
*3 Country—** Stand apart—** And thou and I do battle— 
“Christ's curse—*’See—*Neither—**If it be my fortune— 
5°] dare meet him, one man for one—*! Squire—**Name— 
$3 Shame—** Know—®® Are—** Two—*’Field—** Weapon 
wield--5°S words—-®° Hel mets--*' Rich coats of mail--°*7Many 
folds—®? They struck—** Stout man—® Fall (or lie)— 
66 Strength—*’ Struck hard—®* Sweated—®? Milan steel— 
7° See (°*)—7! Desirous—*? Spurted—"? Hail—”* Fortune 
or income—’> Mad—”® Laid on heavily—”’ | promise thee 
here—”® Before—’® Yielded—®° One—*! Stricken—*? Both 
liver and lungs—®* Gone—** Days of his life—8® More— 
*¢ Whilst—*’ Parted with—** Nor—*® Put to death— 
%° Spanned or grasped—*! Could—** Rode—*? Courser— 
** Stopped—* Lingered—** Blow—*? Sure—®* At the— 
°° More—!°° Saw slain—!*! Bore a bent bow—*°? Drew to 
the hard steel head—*°*S wan-feathers—!°*Legs—'>Hewn 
16K neeled—!°’ Knee. 





LINES, 


BY MRS. SARAH H. WHITMAN. 


“ Away, away! Thou speakest of that which in all my 
earthly life 1 have not found and shall not find.” 
Jean Paul. 


I bade thee stay. Too well 1 know 
The fault was mine, mine only ; 
I dared not think upon the past 
All desolate and lonely. 


I know not if my soul could bear 
In absence to regret thee, 


Yet go—ah go! those pleading eyes, 
Those wild, sweet tones appealing 

From heart to heart, ah! dare I trust 
That passionate revealing ? 


For ah, those dark and pleading eyes 
Invoke too keen a sorrow— 

A pang that will not pass away 
With thy light vows to-morrow. 


A love immortal and divine 
Within my heart is waking— 

A dream of passion and despair 
It owns not but in breaking. 


Isle of Rhodes, March 1849. 





THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 


A PENINSULAR ADVENTURE. 


In the neighborhood of the Haymarket, Lon- 

don, there are several minor chess, whist, and 

gossip clubs, held principally at cafés, in an apart- 

ment which, for club evenings, is sacred to the 

members, consisting chiefly of superannuated 

clerks, actors, and other professional mediocri- 

ties, witha sprinkling of substantial, steady trades- 

men. In one of these modest gatherings, Cap- 
tain Smith, an extremely communicative and an- 
ecdotical gentleman, may occasionally be met 
with, surrounded by an attentive circle of admi- 
ring friends, listening, with all their ears, to one 
of the many marvellous adventures it has been 
his lot to encounter during a wandering and va- 
ried life. He is not a frequent visitor ; his tastes 
inclining him to scenes of more boisterous con- 
viviality than cigars and coffee, with a seasoning 
of theatrical and political gossip, can afford or 
supply ; and he accordingly uses these, to him 
hum-drum assemblies, only as resting. or halting- 
places between more exciting orgies; valuable 
chiefly for affording him listeners, much more ea- 
sily amused and astonished than men of larger 
life-adventure and experience. He is, however, 
a real captain, and I fancy something of a hero 
too, in the conventional use of the term, as he 
seems to have very different, and, I believe, much 
truer notions of war and glory, than gentlemen 
who shout about “bright swords,” and dilate 
with a periphrastic unction of “red battle-fields.” 
A lithe, active man is he; and stiff as a ram-rod 
withal. His harsh, stubbly hair, is brushed in one 
particular direction with parade precision ; and 
his high, bald forehead, when in convivial mood, 
glistens as brightly as his sharp, gray eyes; which, 
one can see with half a one, have been wide 
open all his life. He rose, it is understood, though 





To strive alone with its despair, 
Still seeking to forget thee. 


he never mentions it himself—perhaps from a 
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feeling of modesty, a quality, albeit, in which, 
like most field heroes, he is somewhat deficient— 
from the ranks. From his perfect knowledge of 
the Spanish tongue, (he passed his youth at Gi- 
braltar, with occasional trips to the Spanish coast 
with his father, who turned an honest penny in. 
the smuggling line,) he was frequently employed 
during the Peninsular war by the British com- 
manders in the very necessary, but extremely 
ticklish, duty of making himself personally ac- 
quainted with the state of the French camps and 
fortresses—in other words, as a spy ; an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable office for any gentleman 
troubled with “nerves.” Captain Smith fre- 
quently thanks God that he never had any, to 
his knowledge, in his life; no more, he some- 
times says, after reading the debates—no more 
than a member of parliament. 

Thus much premised, suppose we step in fora 
minute, and make his acquaintance. That is 
the captain with his back to the fire. The gen- 
tleman who has just handed him a cigar, and is 
addressing such martial queries to the old cam- 
paigner, is a neighboring haberdasher. Just be- 
fore we entered, he inquired, as is his nightly 
wont, if the waiter was sure the clock was quite 
right. He is always a little nervous about the 
time, as his spouse is apt to be unpleasantly lively 
for a lady of her colloquial and other prowess, if 
he is not at home at half-past ten precisely. He 
loves peace “at home,” as much as he seems to 
delight in war “abroad,” and is consequently 
extremely punctual. But see, Tape is tapping 
the captain again. The veteran cannot fail to 
flow forth presently ; at first, perhaps, a little jer- 
kingly—glug, glug, glug—but after a little coax- 
ing, in the freest, easiest style imaginable. 


“A splendid march, Captain Smith, that of 


Wellington upon Ciudad Rodrigo ?” 

“Sloppy, Mr. Tape, sloppy; nothing but mud, 
and snow, and slush. Winter-time; I remember 
it well,” replied Captain Smith. 

“Beautiful account Napier gives of it,” re- 
joined the martial Tape. ‘ Wellington,” he 
says, “jumped on the devoted fortress with both 
his feet !”’ 

“ Does Napier say that ?”” demanded the vet- 
eran, knocking the consumed ashes off the end 
of his cigar on the mantelpiece. “ Does Napier 
say that?” 

“Yes indeed he does.” 

“Then Napier tells what is ——,” replied the 
matter-of-fact captain. “The lightest, longest- 
legged of the ‘Light Bobs’ eould’nt have done it, 
much less the duke. The duke’s short in the 
legs—sits high in the saddle, though—long body, 
dumpy legs. Could no more do it than he could 
fly; did'nt try either. All a flam !” 


aphorical; and, after a time, Captain Smith 
seemed to have acquired a misty notion of what 
was meant. Still, it was, he said, a very bad 
way of writing “ history ;’’ which species of com- 


position should, he emphatically observed, be all 


facts, and no mistakes. 

“The retreat from Burgos was a masterly af- 
fair,” persisted warrior Tape; ‘‘masterly indeed— 
uncommon !" 

‘I dare say it was; and as you seem to admire 
it so much, I wish you had been one of the 
*prentices under the master, just to see how it 
was done, and how agreeable and pleasant such 
a masterly job is to the people that do the work. 
I was one of them; and I declare to you I had 
much rather have been in this café, smoking this 
abominable cigar, which wont smoke’’—and the 
captain threw the unsatisfactory weed into the 
fire; immediately, however, accepting another 
from the ready hand of the obsequious Tape. 
That, fortunately, drew uncommonly well; the 
spiral columns ascended with the fulness and 
freedom in which the veteran loved to luxuriate. 
He swallowed his demi-tasse at a gulp; and his 
sharp, gray eyes twinkling with fresh lustre, 
said—* It was in coming from Burgos that I got 
into one of the miserablest scrapes I ever expe- 
rienced in my life ; and all owing to my tender- 
heartedness, the very worst thing for a campaign 
a man can carry about him.” 

“ Tell us, captain! What wasit? How was 
it ?” cried half a dozen voices. ‘Two elderly gen- 
tlemen, who had been playing draughts for the 
previous four or five hours, finding it impossible, 
amidst so much clamor, to bestow the requisite 
attention on their extremely intellectual game, 
also drew near to listen, as the very best thing, 
after draughts, they could do. 

Captain Smith smiled graciously, seated him- 
self, indulged in a few prefatory whifis, and pro- 
ceeded. ‘ During the many journeys I at differ- 
ent times made through the province of Leon in 
Spain, I fell in with a very worthy couple, whom 
I took a great liking to. Pedro Davila was by 
trade a cooper; he made all the casks and tubs 
for miles round the little town near which he 
lived ; which was situated, I should tell you, a 
good deal out of the direct road, or rather the 
nearest road—for there is nothing very direct in 
that country—-from Burgos to Astorga. For my 
part I preferred round-about ways at that time 
to straight ones; I found them safer. Pedro had 
a nice garden too, beautifully cultivated, and the 
prettiest little black-eyed Andalusian wife—Pe- 
dre was also a native of the south of Spain—a 
man’s eyes ever lighted upon. Pedro, in his 
youth, had taken service with a Spanish gran- 





Mr. Tape explained that the jumping was met- 


dee, who beitig compelled to fly his country—a 
common, every-day thing abroad—tovk up his 
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abode iu Paris; and there Pedro got rid of his 
fine old constitutional prejudices against foreign- 
ers, and obtained in exchange some modern uni- 
versal philanthropy—about the most dangerous 
article to go to market with in Spain it is possi- 
ble to imagine. And sure I am that if Pedro 
had known what a dreadful mess his turning phi- 
losopher would get me into, to say nothing of his 
wife, he was far too good a fellow to have done 
any thing of the sort.” 


* But what on earth, Captain Smith,” inter- 
rupted Tape, ‘could philosophy, Pedro's, or any 
one’s else, have to do with you?” 


“ You will hear, Tape: it was his liberal-mind- 
edness and my tender-heartedness joined togeth- 
er, that played the mischief with us both. An 
excellent fellow, notwithstanding,” continued the 
captain, after a brief pause, “* was Pedro Davila, 
too good for a Spaniard, much; one could hardly 
believe it of him. I was going to say he was 
equal to an Englishman, but that, perhaps, 
would be pushing it too far. Many a skin of 
wine have we emptied together; none of the sloe 
stuff you get here, but the genuine juice of the 
grape itself.” The captain smacked his lips at 
the pleasing reminiscence, and then, to reward 
them for the exercise, imbibed a portion of anoth- 
er demi-tasse, craftily qualified to his taste. 

“ At the time I speak of, it was highly dan- 
gerous to harbor, succor or conceal any French- 
man, woman or child. Death, or worse punish- 
ment, was pretty sure to be the doom of any one 
offending against that law of vengeance; and it 
happened that one of the most ferocious of minor 
guerilla leaders, a relentless hunter and slayer of 
miserable f@gitives, was Ramez, a native of the 
village or town near which Pedrolived. He was 
seldom long absent from home ; and was, in fact, 
the real governor of the place. 


“Well, it chanced one unfortunate day, thata 
wounded French officer, who had been chased 
for several days by Ramez and his fellows, crawl- 
ed into Pedro’s cottage, and implored shelter and 
succor. His request was, as you may anticipate, 
after what I have told you of Pedro’s notions of 
philosophy, granted; and the hunted man was 
successfully concealed, carefully tended, and re- 
stored to health. The day of his departure had 
arrived ; he was carefully disguised, mounted on 
Pedro’s mule, and was just bidding his benefac- 
tor good-by at the garden gate, (Marietta, fortu- 
nately, as it turned out, was not at home,) when 
who should poke up his diabolical snout from the 
other side of the hedge but Ramez! The ugli- 
est rascal, gentlemen,” continued Captain Smith, 
with violent emphasis, ‘the most ill-favored 
scoundrel I ever saw in my life was Ramez: 


in the army, and who has lived upwards of twen- 
ty in London, is saying a great deal.” 

This was quite cheerfully assented to. The 
ugliness that after such a lengthened and first- 
rate experience bore off the palm. was pro- 
nounced necessarily incomparable by the entire 
auditory. 

“ He gave poor Pedro,” continued the captain, 
‘“‘one most diabolical look, (I'll be bound the 
streaks from his eyes—he always squinted both 
sides inwards when he was in a passion—crossed 
each other within an inch of his nose,) then 
rushed forward, and bawled lustily for help. The 
Frenchman spurred furiously into the adjoining 
forest and escaped. Pedro was seized, and the 
alpha and the omega of it, as the chaplain of 
the old half-hundredth used to say, was, that he 
was lugged to prison, tried a few hours after- 
wards, and condemned to death as a traitor. It 
was a wild time then : most places managed their 
own affairs their own way, and this was mas- 
ter Ramez and the alealde’s way. Pedro was to 
have been strangled, gavotted they call it, but 
there was no apparatus handy, and nobody that 
particularly liked the job; so, as a particular 


heavenly grace to him, the alcalde said, it was 


determined he should be shot on the third day 
after his arrest.” 

“It happened,” resumed the captain, after 
again refreshing himself, “that I was, on the 
very day after Pedro’s arrest and condemnation, 
returning from Burgos to General Picton’s head- 
quarters, a good way beyond Astorga; and be- 
ing near, and in no very particular hurry, I turned 
out of my road to visit Pedro. When I arrived 
at the cottage, I found things, as you may sup- 
pose, in a very different state from what I had 
been imagining for the last hour or so. Instead 
of wine, there was hysterics; and for an ome- 
lette and salad, shrieks and faintings. Marietta 
clung round my neck with tremendous energy— 
I should not have thought, if I had not experi- 
enced it, that a pretty woman’s embrace could 
have been so very unpleasant—frantically be- 
seeching me to send for the British army to lib- 
erate her Pedro. Extricating myself from her 
grasp as speedily as possible, I began to cast 
about in my mind as to what could be done; 
but I could not at all clear up my ideas. Re- 
membering that I never had been able to do so 
on a lean stomach, I suggested that we should 
first dine, and then perhaps I might hit upon 
something for poor Pedro’s benefit. Marietta 
agreed with me; and we had, considering that 
her ‘husband and my dearest friend was to be 
shot the day after the next, a very nice, com- 
fortable dinner indeed—very—and some capital 
wine afterwards; and then, gentlemen, the fa- 





and that from aman who has been twenty years 
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eyes, I don’t know which, perhaps all together, {glass of wine, and re-filling my pipe—there ’s 
induced me to make as spoony a proposal as | great philosophy in a pipe, as we all know—I 
ever fell from the lips of a green cockney.” awaited the result of my charming scheme as 
« There are clever, sensible men in the city,” calmly as I could. 
interjected Tape, as the Captain paused an in-| “It wasnotlongcoming. About half an hour 
stant to supply a himself with a fresh cigar. after Marietta’s departure, the door was slammed 
« Perhaps so, Mr. Tape, but those gentlemen open, and I found myself sprawling and kicking, 
seldom volunteer into the army, I believe. I or rather sprawling and trying to kick, for they 
knew,” said the veteran, continuing his narra-| wouldn't let me, in the arms of five or six ugly 
tive, “that I might as well whistle jigs to a mile- | rascals, who, showering upon me all the time the 
stone, and expect it to get up and turn partners, | vilest abuse, hurried me off to prison. Into it 
as ask the general in command of the division, they thrust me like a dog; and there, when I 
about forty miles off, to reseue Pedro from the | could recover breath and speech, I greeted Pedro, 
grasp of the Spanish authorities. The British my fellow-prisoner. The alealde and Ramez had 
generals never meddled with the administration only promised to release him, and, of course, 
of Spanish justice under any pretence what-| when the object was gained, refused to abide by 
ever; but I also knew that if he received a mes-|the bargain. If I had not been the most con- 
sage stating that J was in danger, he was bound summate ass that ever browsed or brayed, I might 
by general orders to afford me every assistance have guessed as much. Ramez had now two 
in his power. ‘Marietta,’ said I at last—‘ the | victims, and that promised a double holiday. 
wine must have been unusually strong—I have ‘ Well, gentlemen, this was, you may suppose, 
hit upon it. We'll save Pedro yet, in spite of a very unpleasant situation to find myself in; but 
them all!’ The pretty creature jumped up, as, thank Heaven, I was never much troubled 
clapped her hands, and sobbing, laughing, and | with nerves, I did not so much mind it after a 
talking, all in a breath, exclaimed, ‘ Dear In-|bit. Marietta, 1 was sure, would be off to the 
glese, I knew you would! ‘ You, Marietta,’| general with her best speed when she saw the 
said I, as soon as she was sufficiently calm to | ugly turn matters were taking: so that if my 
listen, ‘go to Ramez and the alcalde, and tell captors were not in a very patriotic hurry indeed, 
them you will deliver into their hands the famous there was a chance on the cards yet. Pedro ob- 
Afrancesado spy, Henriquez Bajol, on condition | tained some cigars of the jailor, an old acquain- 
of their releasing Pedro. If they consent de- tance of his; they were first-rate, and we both 
nounce me.’ ‘ You, Henriquez?’ said she, star-| became gradually calm and composed. Ah, gen- 
ing bewilderedly. ‘Never you mind,’ I re-|tlemen, I have often thought that if the moral 
plied. ‘A note to General Picton—I’ll write it observations I addressed that evening to my 
at once—will soon get me out of their clutches, | friend Pedro, upon the duty of respecting na- 
whoever I am.’ I wrote the note and gave it tional prejudices, particularly with regard to shel- 































her. ‘Now mind, Marietta,’ said I solemnly, 
‘that Pedro sets off with this note the instant he 
is liberated. How soon can he reach the Gen- 
eral on foot?’ 
swered. ‘Very well; and now then about it at 
once.’ She was off in a twinkling, and I was at 
leisure to reflect on what I had done. To tell 
the truth, I did not, after a few minutes’ quiet 
cogitation, feel excessively comfortable. 
would be certain to believe the story ; Henriquez 
being, I was sure, known to none of them per- 
sonally. I was a precious deal more like a Span- 
iard then than an Englishman; and I spoke the 
language so well—not altogether grammatically, 
it is true, but so like a native of the south of 
Spain—that I felt I should have some difficulty, 
should occasion require it, to undeceive them. 
Then they had such a pestilent way of making 
not only sure, but short work with whoever they 
suspected of commerce with the hated French, 
that it flashed unpleasantly across my mind—the 
General’s help might perhaps arrive too late ! 
However, I was in for it; and so, taking another 


‘By to-morrow night,’ she an-' 








tering wounded foreigners, and the shocking 
folly of making rash engagements with young 
women, especially after dinner, had been taken 
down by a short-hand writer, they would have 
raised me to the next rank after Solomon !” 

“ No doubt of it,’”’ said Tape, looking nervously 
at the clock; “but do get on, captain; don’t 


| Stop, don’t !”” 
They 


“T will not, Tape; but don’t you hurry me as 
they did. Well, the next day I was dragged be- 
fore the alealde and that rascal Ramez, where, 
to my very great and most unpleasant surprise, 
two men, guerilla soldiers, swore that they had 
frequently seen me in communication with the 
French outposts, and that they verily believed 
me to be no other than the infamous Henriquez. 
Vainly I protested, finding the thing was getting 
much too serious, that I was an English officer; 
my assertions were laughed at, and I was re- 
conveyed to my dungeon, after having heard my- 
self sentenced to be shot at the same hour which 
was to see the last of Pedro. Mr. Tape, please 
to touch the bell. I'll take another cup; for my 
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tongue always feels dry and hot when I come to 
this part of the story.” 

Mr. Tape did as he was desired, quickly, and 
bade the waiter who answered the summons 
“jump about.” The anxious haberdasher had 
but just three minutes to spare. 

“That, gentlemen,” continued the captain, 
“was a very uncomfortable night. I was never, 
from a child, particularly fond of water-drinking ; 
but I remember crawling off the straw many 
times during the night, and almost emptying 
both pitchers. At ten o’clock we were to suffer, 
to be shot to death by half a dozen rusty muskets. 
It was dreadfully aggravating! Day dawned at 
last; six, seven, eight, nine, ten o’clock tinkled 
through the jail; the door opened, and in stalked 
Ramez and the alcalde, followed by the rusty 
shooting-party. We were politely informed that 
‘time’ was up, and that we must both come to 
the scratch at once, as the spectators didn’t like 
to be kept waiting. ‘They then kindly pinioned 
us, and away we marched. You never, perhaps, 
walked in your own funeral procession, Tape, 
did you?” 

“ Lord, Captain Smith, how can you ask such 
a horrid question ?” 

* Well, if you ever should, you’ll remember it, 
that’s all. Seeing King Lear is nothing to it, 
though that’s reckoning pretty deep. On we 
marched, the priests praying, the bells tolling, 
and the infernal musket-men eying us as if to 
make up their minds exactly where to have the 
pleasure of hitting us. One scoundrel, with a 
short, ugly snub of an apology of a nose, meant, 
I could see, to send his bullet through my Roman. 
Altogether, it was the most disagreeable walk I 
ever took in my life. We soon arrived at the 
place of sacrifice, and were ordered to kneel 
down. * Pedro,’ said I, ‘that jewel of a wife of 
yours has played us a sweet trick; but perhaps 
she’ll arrive in time, if she comes at all, to return 
thanks for all the good things we are about to 
receive; and that’s a consolation anyway.’ I 
then took another look in the direction in which 
the expected succor ought to appear, when I 

saw, and tried to rub my eyes with my elbows 
to make sure I saw, but couldn’t, a horsewoman 
on a summit of the hill; it was Marietta! I 
roared out like a raging bull, and Pedro gave 
chorus. As soon as Marietta caught sight of 
what was going on, she curbed her horse sharp- 
ly back, and beckoned with eager gestures over 
the hill. A minute afterwards the ridge was 
crowned by half a regiment of British dragoons. 
The instant they saw us they gave one loud 
cheer and came on like a whirlwind. 

“*A narrow escape, Smith!’ said the com- 
manding officer. ‘But come, mount at once. 


hood, and the general’s orders are not to halt an 
instant.’ I was delighted to hear it. The less 
said was, I felt, the soonest mended. If the 
general, thought I, were informed why he had 
been put to this trouble and risk, our meeting 
would scarcely be a very amicable one. ‘Who 
is this?’ said the officer, pointing to Pedro, who, 
though he had hallooed lustily was by no means 
out of the wood. ‘One of ours,’ I boldly replied. 
‘Then mount, my good fellow, at once,’ replied 
he, motioning to one of the led horses. Pedro 
understood the gesture, though he did’nt the lan- 
guage; and giving Marietta, who had unpinion- 
ed him, one hug, was in the saddle in a jiffy. 
‘Out of the way,’ cried the commanding officer 
to the alcalde, who, instigated by Ramez, was 
approaching to claim Pedro at least as lawful 
prize. ‘Out of the way, fellow !’ and he struck 
him sharply with the flat of his sword. The 
frightened functionary tumbled out of our path; 
the bugle sounded and we were off safe, sound, 
and merry.” 

* Bravo !—Hurra!—Hurra!” resounded in ir- 
regular chorus through the room. 'T'ape was off 
like a shot; the unfortunate man was full seven 
minutes behind his time. 

“Gentlemen,” said Captain Smith, after the 
applause had subsided, “do not, if you please, 
forget the moral of my story. Everything, the 
chaplain used to say, has a useful moral—even 
short rations—though I never could agree with 
him to that extent. The moral of this adven- 
ture I take to be this— Never, under any circum- 
stances, assume to be what you are not ; for if shot 
or hanged in a wrong character, you will never be 
able to amend the ‘ errors of description.’ ” 

Chambers’ Journal, 





TO ONE SLEEPING. 


Sleep on! thy meek and thoughtful brow 
Is free from care and sorrow now, 

And weareth not 

The traces of the frequent tear, 

And pain, and weariness, which here 
Have been thy lot. 


Sleep on! for ever in thy dream 

The lost ones, whom thou lovest seem 
Again to stand 

Close by thy side, and round thee press 
With looks of love and tenderness, 

A spirit band. , 


Sleep on! for here on earth no more 
Shalt thou find love, like that of yore. 
When thou didst give 

Thy heart’s affection, not in vain, 

To him with whom thou seem’st again 





There is a large French force in the neighbor- 


In dreams to live. 
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The little one, who from its rest 

On thine, has passed to Jesus’ breast 
In peace to dwell, 

Is with thee, lovelier than when thou 
In meek submissiveness did’st bow, 
And say—“ Tis well.” 


Sleep on! for oft the spirit seems 

To pass from earth, and catch bright gleams 
Of hidden things ; 

Hears voices from the better land, 

And earthly slumberers are fanned 

By angel wings. 


“ He giveth his Beloved sleep ;” 

Oh, then dream on, nor waking weep 
When dreams they prove ; 

These holy visionings are given 

As foretastes of the promised Heaven 
Prepared above ! 





MatTitpa F. Dana. 
Boston, Mass. 


IDIOCY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


We perused with interest a communication in 
the February No. of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger with regard to the * Education of Idiots,”’ 
containing interesting extracts from letters of 
Dr. Conolly and Mr. Sumner concerning the 
condition of this unfortunate class of beings in 
the institutions established in Europe for their 
relief, and it was not without some feeling of 
pride in the reputation acquired by our ancestral 
State that we read the following sentence of the 
conclusion of the article to which we refer—* we 
do not know, but we will lay any wager, even 
‘our dukedom to a beggarly denier’ that Massa- 
chusetts has done something decided, something 
generous upon this subject before now !” 

Through some delay in the reception of our 
Nos. of the Messenger, the communication of 
which we speak has but recently met our eye, 
or we should sooner have replied to it, for it has 
been both our duty and our pleasure to procure 
such information as we might with regard to the 
degree of attention which this subject has re- 
ceived from the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
happy, if through our humble efforts, a wider 
Sympathy may be created in behalf of these 
sorely-stricken ones, and if the example of our 
own State may impel sister-states to exertion in 
their cause. 

Through the kindness of Dr. S. G. Howe, 
Principal of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
at South Boston, a gentleman,whose philan- 
thropic exertions are too well known to need 


works* from which is derived the information 
which we present to the correspondents and read- 
ers of the Messenger. 


“ Strange,”’ says Dr. H. in an article on this 


subject in the Massachusetts Quarterly, “strange 
how men reading the lessons of the past can be 
heedless of the cries and demands of humanity 


in the present! but so it ever is. Nobility in his 
saddle, Aristocracy in his coach, Respectability 
in his gig, Property in his counting-room, Pro- 
priety in his pew, ever have, and still do ery— 
‘ Peace be still!’ when the poor and lowly strive 
to struggle up a step higher upon the platform of 
humanity. The foremost countries of the world 
(and Massachusetts is one of them) are, how- 
ever, beginning to heed the warning of the past 
and the threatening of the future. Some of the 
claims of the poorer classes are beginning to be 
understood, and granted, though still too much 
as boons, rather than rights. The time was 
when colleges were considered all that was ne- 
cessary for national education; the time has 
come when the common school is considered 
still more necessary; and the time is at hand 
when universities for the rich alone shall dwindle 
into insignificance compared with the vast ma- 
chinery which shall be put in operation for the 
education of the children of the poorest citizens. 
The pay of the dismissed soldier, and the honor 
now paid to his tawdry tinsel shall ge to en- 
courage and elevate the teacher, and the hulks 
of navies shall be left to rot, that the school- 
house may be built up and adorned. In the 
way, too, of what is called charity, but which 
should be called religion and duty, we are ad- 
vancing. The time was when deformed chil- 
dren were exposed and left to perish; a Sayge- 
tus and Eurotas were everywhere at hand for 
those who could not be reared to beauty and 
strength, but now the more deformed they are 
the more solicitude is manifested in their behalf. 
The sick are gathered into hospitals, the dumb 
are taught to speak, the blind to read, the insane 
to reason, and at last the poor idiot is welcomed 
into the human family.” 

“The frightful number of these unfortunates,” 
remarks in another place the same writer, “ will 
dwindle away as the light of knowledge makes 
clear the laws which govern ourexistence. But 
in the meantime,”’ he urges, “let none of them 
be lost, let none of them be uncared for,—but 
whenever the signal is given of a man in dis- 
tress—no matter how deformed, how vicious, 
how loathsome ever, he may be,—let it be re- 
garded as a call to help a brother.” 

Under an act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 


* Report to the Massachusetts Legislature upon Idiocy. 





comment here, we have been furnished with 





The causes and prevention of Idiocy. Coolidge & Wiley, 
12 Water St. Boston. 
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ture, April 11th, 1846, Dr. Howe was appointed 
chairman of a Committee “to inquire into the 
condition of the Idiots of the Commonwealth, to 
ascertain their number and whether anything can 
be done in their behalf.” A report was returned 
in March, 1847; in the meantime the commis- 
sioners had been actively employed, both in 
personal visits and inspection, and also in ex- 
tensive correspondence, not only in their own 
State and country, but in Europe. The result 
of a second year’s labor in this cause was re- 
ported to the Legislature in February 1848. The 
first part of the report contains remarks upon the 
various definitions of the terms Idiots—Idiocy— 
upon their numbers. condition and capacities in 
Massachusetts, followed by many valuable sug- 
gestions as to treatment (gentle or harsh) physi- 
eal care, &c., from which we would gladly quote 
did the limits of this article permit. Kind and 
gentle management has been uniformly found in 
theircase as in that of the insane, most beneficial ; 
and illustrative of this we would cite here an af- 
fecting instance mentioned in the Supplement to 
the Report, of an idiot youth of violent and irri- 
table disposition whose parents had endeavored 
to overcome this temper by corporal punishment 
but without success. We will give the account 
in the narrator’s own words. 

“The father spared not the rod, but healed not 
the child who, on the contrary, grew worse and 
worse. The lessons in punishment were not 
lost upon him. Whatever object offended him 
he would beat and punish just as he had been 
punished. If it were a tool of any kind he 
would smash and break it in pieces; if it were a 
dumb beast he would beat and abuse it. 

«It happened one day that azealous member of 
the Peace Society was a visitor at the house and 
witnessed a scene of contest in which the father 
barely came off victor. The visitor urged the 
father to follow a different course with his unfor- 
tunate son, to abandon all blows, all direct use 
of force and try mild measures. By his advice 
Johnny was made to understand that if he should 
commit a certain offence he would be mildly and 
kindly remonstrated with, have nothing but bread 
and water for supper and be obliged to lie upon 
the floor with only a little straw under him. 
Very soon he began to practice this mode of 
punishment upon the cattle. If the cow offend- 
ed him, instead of flying into a passion and beat- 
ing her, he addressed her gravely, telling her the 
nature of her offences, and assuring her of the 
consequences. He would then lead her out, lay 
some straw upon the ground, bring a little water 
and a crust of bread, and tell her that was all 
she could have for supper. One day being in 
the field he hurt his foot with the rake, and in- 
siead of getting angry as he was wont to do and 





breaking the instrument to pieces, he took it up 
mildly but firmly, carried it home, got some straw 
and laid the offending tool upon it; then he 
brought some bread and water, and demurely 
told the offender that it had been very naughty— 
that he did not want to hurt it—but it should 
have no other supper and no bed to lie on. 

** By such means he has been much improved, 
not only in behavior but intemper. He is grow- 
ing less violent and more manageable every 
day.” 

Truly—“ he that feareth isnot made perfect in 
love.” 

The first attempt in Europe for the education 
of Idiots is thus noticed by Dr. Howe—* It is a 
singular and interesting fact that the first regular 
attempt upon record to educate an idiot was 
made with a view to prove the truth of the theory 
of the sensualist school of philosophy which was 
so much in favor, in France, during the Revolu- 
tion. A wild boy who had been found in the 
forest, was brought to Paris and became famous 
as the Savage of Aveyron. Great was the de- 
light of the wise men when they found that this 
man could not speak any human tongue, and 
was devoid of understanding and knowledge. 
The celebrated Itard undertook to teach him, 
and it was expected that he would prove that all 
our ideas are derived immediately from the senses 
and that our mental faculties are only sensations 
transformed. According to the theory, by caus- 
ing certain sensations, certain ideas would be 
generated, and from these a given character pro- 
duced. No one was better fitted than Itard for 
giving the experiment a fair trial, and he labored 
as far as man can whose feet are upon moving 
sand. But it was all in vain, and would have 
been nearly in vain under any system, for it be- 
came evident that the supposed savage was only 
an idiot. Itard, however, was not merely a 
philosopher, but a man of humanity, he became 
interested in the subject and followed up his at- 
tempts to instruct this poor creature with great 
zeal and ability for several years, and his labor 
was not lost. He saw what might be done for 
idiots and his thoughts and hints have been since 
acted upon by a disciple worthy of such a mas- 
ter—Mr. Edward Séguin.” 

Dr. Howe also mentions the praiseworthy ef- 
forts of Dr. Belhomme, of Paris, Mons. Ferrus, 
Mr. Falret, and Dr. Voisin. Their principal ex- 
ertions have been made since the year 1824. “It 
is however,” says Dr. Howe, “due to Edward 
Séguin to say that to him, more than to any other 
person, seems to be owing the great and rapid 
improvement which has been made in the art of 
teaching and training idiots. He has labored 
with that enthusiasm and zeal in a beloved ob- 
ject which almost always ensures success. He 
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has put forth a degree of courage, energy and 
perseverance, which, if exerted in the art of de- 
stroying men and cities would have covered his 
breast with those crosses and decorations and taw- 
dry baubles, so highly prized by vulgar minds. 
But how utterly worthless would be such tokens 
of excellence in a bloody and barbarous art com- 
pared with the high reward of an approving con- 
science which must ever follow labors of love in 
the field of benificence. We do not know that 
Seguin has a title; but surely one of field-mar- 
shal or peer of France, which might have been 
given at the whim of a man, could never equal 
in true honor that of friend and benefactor of 
the most afflicted of the human race; a title 
which he has gained by long years of patient 
toil, and which shall be held in honor when that 
of destroyer shall cease to be prized by any but 
barbarians.” 

Extracts are also made from letters describing 
the schools for Idiots—from those of Dr. Conol- 
ly and Mr. Sumner, already quoted by the cor- 
respondent of the Messenger, and which we there- 
fore omit here, proceeding at once with Dr. 
Howe’s appeal— 

“No systematic efforts,” says he, ‘have yet 
been made in this country to teach a class of 
these sorely bereaved creatures, but individual 
efforts have not been wanting in Massachusetts. 
The success here obtained for the first time in 
the education of persons who by the English law 
are considered to be necessarily idiots as ‘want- 
ing all those senses which furnish the human 
mind with ideas,’ has encouraged attempts to 
educate idiots.* The results thus far are most 
satisfactory. In view of all these circumstan- 
ces, we earnestly recommend that measures be at 
once taken to rescue this most unfortunate class 
from the dreadful degradation in which they now 
grovel. 

“Tt is true that the plea of ignorance can be 
made in excuse for the neglect and ill-treatment 
which they have hitherto received ; but this plea 
can avail us no longer. Other countries have 
shown us that idiots may be trained to habits of 
industry, cleanliness and self-respect; that the 
highest of them may be measurably restored to 
self-control, and that the very lowest of them 
may be raised from the slough of animal pollu- 
tion in which they wallow; and can the men of 
other countries do more than we? Shall we 
who can transmute granite and ice into gold and 
silver, and think it pleasant work, shall we shrink 
from the higher task of transforming brutish men 
back into human shape? Other countries are 
beginning to rescue their idiots from further de- 


* Two blind idiots are under training at the Lnstitution 


terioration and even to elevate them, and shall 
our Commonwealth continue to bury the humble 
talent of lowly children committed to her moth- 
erly care, and let it rot in the earth, or shall she 
do all that cam be done to render it back with 
usury to Him who lent it? There should be no 
doubt about the answer to these questions. The 
humanity and justice of our rulers will prompt 
them to take immediate measures for the forma- 
tion of a school, or schools, for the instruction 
and training of idiots.” 

Acting upon these suggestions of their Com- 
missioners, the Legislature of Massachusetts ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,500, annually, for three 
years, to try the experiment of education upon 
ten idiots. Mr. James B. Richards, who was 
appointed teacher, visited the schools in Europe, 
to derive such information as might aid him in 
his task, and in October, 1848, began his labors 
with four pupils, whose number has since in- 
creased to eleven—all of them boys. ‘The es- 
tablishment is under the supervision of Dr. Howe, 
and under the same roof with the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind,—alarge and commodious build- 
ing, occupying an airy and delightful position 
upon that part of South Boston known as Mt. 
Washington. 

The benefits of the Institution are not limited 
to the ten for whom the present fund provides, — 
private pupils being also received. 

The school is yet in its infancy—only seven 
months having elapsed since its commencement. 
No report of its progress therefore has been of- 
fered to the public, but we are happy to lay before 
our readers such information as a recent visit 
thither afforded us. ‘ 

The unfortunate children who a few months 
since were unable to control their limbs, had no 
idea of size, form, or number, we found seated at 
desks, of the usual kind, and when called upon 
to do so by their teacher, stood up before the 
black-board, on which was printed in chalk part 
of the alphabet, designated the letters, and com- 
bined them into words of three letters. After 
this they proceeded to exercises which would 
enable them to control and direct their muscles 
at the example of the teacher; such as folding 
their arms across the chest, placing them at the 
side, and extending them—the lessons not having 
been yet applied to the use of the left arm or of 
the feet. In the room were also placed ladders 
which they were taught to climb ; (a straw mat- 
tress being placed on the floor to prevent injury 


in case of any falling.) Pupils who, when first ~ 


received into the school, manifested much timid- 
ity, and indeed almost entire inability to mount 
one step, are now climbing up and down with 
facility, and seem to enjoy their newly acquired 





for the Blind in Boston. 
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knowledge. One child who, on his arrival, knew 
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the names of but four objects, and was not able 
to bring any of them when called for, went for 
several articles when sent, brought the teacher’s 
hat when told, placed it on his head, and. gave 
other indications of improvement. Itshould be 
remembered that these pupils were for the most 
part apparently from six to ten years of age, se- 
lected from pauper families, and suffering when 
brought to the school from every disadvantage 
and neglect. 

One child only is incapable of using his lower 
limbs; but Mr. Richards hopes to find him much 
improved in that respect in the course of a cou- 
ple of months more ; his other faculties had made 
sufficient progress to excite the wonder and grat- 
itude of his father, who burst into tears, on mark- 
ing his improvement when he visited him a few 
weeks since. 

The school, as we have before stated, is but 
an experiment, and a recent one ; but its results 
are such as to encourage renewed and continued 
exertion. Shall not little ones like these whom 
afew months has seen so far reclaimed from 
their miserably abject state, as to be at least 
“fed and clothed,” be at length found sitting at 
the feet of Jesus and in their right mind? Yes, 
truly ; in the heavenly home they shall; but let 
us hope with striving for such a state of things 
even here! 

We have collected the above statements, not 
in boast of what has been done, but to show 
what may and ought to be done. And, we ask 
in conclusion, what will our other States do in 
behalf of these, their desolate, and helpless chil- 
dren? Let those whose voices may be heard in 
our public councils protest in the name of hu- 
manity, against a neglect which leaves, sunk in 
degradation, any portion of our population ! 

As surely as the good seed is sown in faith, so 
surely shall the sunshine of Gods’s grace, and 
the dew of his blessing descend upon it, till it 
bring forth an harvest. . 

We know that the work is not one of weeks, 
or months, but of years—years too, of long, un- 
remitting, patient toil, but—shall it not be under- 
taken? We doubt not that true-hearted ones 
will rise up in our midst ready to devote them- 
selves, with an heroic patience, to the prosecu- 
tion of this truly noble enterprise—whose re- 
ward shall be great, for they shall be called the 
children of the Highest! 

M. F. D. 
Boston, Mass. 











NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Geo. P. Putnam has published during the past month, 
several charming works which deserve honorable mention. 
“ The Crayon Miscellany,” forming volume IX. of the new 
edition of Irving’s Complete Works, will be welcomed heart- 
ily by those who have enriched their shelves with the pre- 
vions volumes of the series. Our readers will be pleased 
to know that a similar republication of Cooper's Works has 
been begun ; the first volume, “ The Spy,” being now be- 
fore us. This remarkable romance, which at once estab- 
lished the author’s reputation at the time of its first appear- 
ance, presents in its new and beautiful garb a refreshing 
contrast to the more recent productions of Mr. Cooper. It 
is indeed seemly that sucha book should be preserved in a 
handsome Library edition. ‘+ Last Leaves of American His- 
tory” is the title of an excellent little narrative by Mrs. Wil- 
lard, comprising histories of the late war with Mexico and 
of the California Territory. Mrs. Willard’s reputation as 
a vigorous and elegant writer is fully sustained in her man- 
ner of treating these subjects, although the sketch of the 
war is much too rapid, and, while results are given with 
sufficient accuracy, instances of individual gallantry are al- 
most wholly passed over. “ The California and Oregon 
Trail,” by Francis Parkman, Jr., contains some agreeable 
sketches of life on the prairie and inthe Rocky Mountains. 
Such scenes as he describes are being daily witnessed by 
the multitudes now on their way to California, and we can 
only wish that some of these emigrants may make as good 
hooks of their travels as Mr. Parkman has done. “ The 
Genius of Italy,” by the Rev. Robert Turnbull, we have 
perused with interest and pleasure. The author’s style is 
flowing and rhythmical, and throws an air of freshness 
around the Vatican and the Apennines, the treasures of art 
and the glories of landscape, that have been so frequently 
described by tourists since Beckford lingered amongst them. 
Perhaps the most striking work of the month, is Mr. Cur- 
zon’s * Monasteries of the Levant,” wherein we find an ac- 
count of an Eastern pilgrimage of a somewhat novel char- 
acter. Oriental objects, natural and artificial, have been as 
extensively written about by travellers as Italian sunsets, but 
we do not recollect to have seen any narrative of the inte- 
rior life of those old monastic establishments of the East, 
so full of acceptable information as the one before us. As 
to the style of these works, it is sufficient to say that their 
typography is in all respects similar to Mr. Putram’s usual 
publications. They are for saleby A. Morris and Nash & 
Woodhouse. 





RapPHaec: or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. By 
Alphonse De Lamartine. Author of the “ History of 
the Girondists,” &e. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 82 Cliff Street. 


It may seem rather late in the day to give our readers a 
notice of this book. But we have an ample apology in the 
facts of the case. It was put into the hands of the proper 
critic, who after reading it fell into a comatose state, from 
which he was rescued only by the utmost skill on the part 
of judicious physicians. He recovered sufficiently to mut- 
ter some such phrase as “ puerile rhapsody” or “ blasphe- 
my”—we could not rightly understand which. As the medi- 
cal attendants forbade any conversation on the subject, we 
were under the necessity of looking into the book ourselves, 
and find the story to be somewhat as follows— 

Raphaél, (who is the author as far as we could judge,) 
goes to the baths for his health. He is four-and-twenty 
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and excessively handsome. Of course he is brimful of ro- 
mance. Al] handsome people are. He theresees a young 
woman bent on the same pursuit of health as himself, as 
handsome as he is, and to the fullas poetic. She is a mys- 
tery to everybody—and either for that reason, or for some 
other equally good, Mr. Raphaél delivers himself up soul 
and body as her captive. But his altar is erected to an un- 
known goddess. At the proper time, however, just when 
his passion has reached a frantic pitch, the Destinies who 
preside over novels and their heroes and heroines, step in 
and declare who it is that he so ignorantly worships. She 
is fond of boating—gets upset. He rescues her. They 
pass the night in some fisherman’s dilapidated hut—and 
he then discovers that she is the wife of an elderly physi- 
cian, who gives her the largest kind of liberty—and that 
she is an Atheist. This latter discovery shocks him be- 
yond measure, for he is a Christian. The narrative is then 
subsequently composed chiefly of his efforts to convert her 
to the true faith—in which he finally succeeds—and the 
conversion and its announcement form perhaps one of the 
most amusing scenes in the book. They then die in due 
season, and the hook closes abruptly, with a hint, however, 
that, (as the razor-strop man says,) “there are a few more 
of the same sort left.” The idea of a Christian man, as 
portrayed in the character of Raphaél, is certainly not in- 
tended as genuine, but is probably .meant as an exquisite 
satire upon the pretenders to “ pure religion and undefiled,” 
for this Christian hero wastes his time, pinches his whole 
family, pawns his mother’s last jewels, sponges on his friends, 
and all for the purpose of gratifying his fancy for the too 
charming wife and Atheist ; a character which may be re- 
garded as doubtful in morals, to say nothing of Christianity. 
The book, however, appears to be the work of a man, 
who feeling that he has made show enough in the world to 
entitle him toa notice in Biographical Dictionaries, resolves 
to be understood—and acvordingly writes an account of 
himself before he appeared on the scene of action—not an 
account of himself az he really then was, but of what he 
now wishes the world to think him to have then been. It 
accordingly results in as vainglorious a piece of folly as we 
have ever seen—and it is difficult to reconcile in one’s mind 
the author of this book with the heroic talker of the Revo- 
lution of 1848. He says that Thucydides had the forma- 
tion of his mind. If this be so, we can only say, that in the 
present instance, that very respectable individual appears 
as literary grandfather to a very melancholy abortion. 

The book can be had at all the cheap bookstores. 


Rorat Lerresrs and other Records of Tuoucuts at 
Leisure, Written in the Intervals of More Hurried Lit- 
erary Labor. By N. Parker Willis. New York: Ba- 
ker & Scribner, No. 145 Nassau Street and 36 Park 
Row. 1849. 


What we say about Willis we wish to be read, 
So we publish it under our critical head, 

And the better to rivet attention from you, 

We make it, kind reader, a rhyming review. 


The volume in muslin before us contains 

Not the very best produce of Willis’s brains, 

But at least as agreeable reading in prose 

As ever was written in couleur de rose, 

There are many good hits in the “ Letters from under 
A Bridge,” which excited the Gothamite’s wonder, 
How a dashing young cit could so easily pen 


And marked out their author as something between a 
New York Horace Walpole and Madame Sevigné. 
Yet his charming descriptions of life in the woods,— 
Where nothing of city disturbance intrudes,— 

Have much of a light, metropolitan air 

That smacks of the region of Grosvenor Square. 

If he mentions his pumpkins, his pigs, or his hay, 

He mixes up with them the Rue de la Paiz, 

The oriole, pouring its song on the breeze, 

Is a feathered Rubini engaged for the trees, 

And the calm Susquehannah’s bright waves as they move, 
Do but serve to remind him of Blessington’s glove.* 
Of such elegant trifles we do not complain, 

For like bubbles that rise to the top of champagne, 
They give effervescence and life to his style, 

And cause it to sparkle more brightly the while. 
Altogether, the volume’s a capital thing, 

A dish of belles-lettres too good for a king, 

It is spirited, droll, in a word it is Willisy, 

Just the book to be read in the summer sub ilice / 


Now for Willis’s books we had always a liking, 
There’s something about them so wondrously striking, 
Though conceits often mar the effect of his thought 
And he deals in queer phrases much more than he ought, 
And his slanderers say that he printed, the sinner, 
What was said by the belle that sat next him at dinner, 
(En passant we never gave heed to a charge, 

Which the Pencillings cannot establish at large.) 

This it was that made Willis the talk of the town, 
When in London they ventured to scribble him down ; 
There was Lockhart, that terrible Quarterly man, 
Who at once to abuse and berate him began, 

And declared that his publisher never could sel! any 
Sheets of the second edition of Melanie, 

(That's the way we pronounce it, although we agree 
That the author himself calls the word Mel-a-nie,) 

Yet in spite of tPete Morris and all his abettors, 

He turned out a new Esterhazy of letters, 

For he scatters his brilliants wherever he wanders, 
Whether down through the Broadway of prose he meanders, 
Or trips with a livelier measure along 

The shining Fifth Avenue trottoir of song! 

There are times, too, when Willis asserts his control 
O’er the purest emotions that ruffle the soul,— 

When to bosoms that murmur, his verses reply 

With those sweet consolations that moisten the eye, 
And those graces beyond the perfection of art, 

Which gush from a warm and benevolent heart! 


But to leave this digression and get to our book, 
There’s one affectation we can’t overlook, 

*Tis the name of the author itself which we see 

““N. Parker” instead of the simple “ N. P.” 

At this we let fly all our critica spicula, 

’T were better the letters meant N-othing P-articular. 
Now this middle cognomen, this Parker intrusion, 
Disabuses our mind of a happy illusion, 

For we always imagined, our author should know it, 
N. P. was the Latin for being born} poet! 


But enough ; lest our lines anapestic get worse, 

We here put a stop to our critical verse, 

Which, though often its feet sadly stumble and go ill, 
Is as good as the “ Fable for Critics” by Lowell. 


* Page 62. 
+ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. 
t Nascitur Poeta. 





The delightfullest jottings from greenwood and glen, 
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Rurat Sports. A Tale—in 4 parts. By J. B. Jones. 
Philadelphia: Charles Marshall. 1849. 


We owe to the author or publisher our thanks for this 
poem, and we feel bound to take some notice of its merits. 

The work is strikingly original. {ts object is to show 
the superiority of tranquil rural life over the carking cares 
and exhausting tumults of political ambition. And no one 
can fail to be struck with the extraordinary novelty of such 
an attempt. Nor is the pleasant surprise less, when we 
come to the details of the narrative, which present the 
hitherto unsung enjoyments of the chase, the fishing-rod, 
the fields, the flocks, the poultry yard, and the thousand 
other sources of ‘rural felicity,’ which nobody ever heard 
of before. The hero, moreover, Charles Longfield, is a 
very remarkable man. He is “a mortal stern, whose will 
had shaped his fate,” but who grew dissatisfied with his 
own work, and retired into the country “to reign” over his 
wife, children, and other property, “‘in uncontested sway 
enthroned on his own soil,” utterly defying writs of right, 
ejectments, and notices to quit. One bad effect, however, 
has been produced by the wild course of life, so myste- 
riously hinted at—he is much addicted to rambling about 
all day with his dog and gun, and indulges an insatiable 
thirst for blood—the blood of hares, partridges, and wood- 
cocks. His wife, unfortunately, is something of a Graham- 
ite in theory, and bas conscientious scruples about eating 
meat: though the calls of appetite invariably prove too 
strong for her principles, and as the poet in hand most 
gracefully sings, 


“E’en her voracious pearls right fondly cling 
To breast of partridge, or a pheasant’s wing.” 


But another cause of disquiet is soon added to her anti- 
carnivorous misgivings. Charles at the ‘“ Haunted Hill” 
(another unprecedented feature in the tale) falls in with a 
“ Black Lady’s” foot-prints, finds an inscription on a beech 
tree (more marvels!) addressed to him, and picks up a 
handkerchief, which had brought his sagacious Ponto to a 
dead puint! Our hero is a very faithful spouse when his 
wife is at his elbow, but is, nevertheless, mightily disturb- 
ed by these phenomena, when alone in the woods. Nor 
can he altogether shake off the effect when he gets home. 
After the children are put to bed—when Delia and himself 
are comfortably seated in great cushioned chairs—with a 
cricket apiece on the hearth—and two kittens (for symmetry) 
playing on the carpet—his moody looks are remarked by 
his wife, and the cause inquired. Here we must admit 
that something like plagiarism does appear: for Delia pro- 
ceeds, in a style worthy of Mrs. Candle herself, to “‘ worm 
it out of Johnay,” and to “do the tragics” naturally von- 
sequent upon such a discovery... He produces the hand- 
kerchief—she snatches it up with a pair of tongs—holds it 
over the fire, till it turns black, and somehow displays most 
appalling pictures of cypress wreaths, snakes, and skull- 
bones—and then consigns it to the flames, which do most 
unexpectedly consume it. “Charles gazed in wonder :” 


This state of things, however, could not last always. 
The spirit, indeed, was willing but the flesh was weak. 
For 





Delia hungered, and in secret sighed 

For turkey roasted, or fat rabbit fried: * * 

At length one day she saw a barrow pluck 

The head away from a short-winded duck : 

‘ Speed Charles,’ she cried, ‘there’s something we may eat ; 
Bring it away for dinner, | entreat!!’” 


The ice once broken, things went on swimmingly—the 
“ married lovers,” in concert, ate the duck ; but we grieve 
to say that Charles “ gulped down” the lion’s share, and 
of the residue the children got little or nothing. It was 
resolved to renew hostilities; and the very next day our 
sportsman murdered in cold blood, and on the ground, a 
whole flock of partridges at a single shot, to the unspeaka- 
ble disgust of the high-souled and generous Ponto. Even 
the fishes are not secure : and he is assisted by the partner 
of his bosom, and the interesting pledges of their affection, 
in netting minnows, and hooking bass, pike and spotted 
trout, without the slightest remorse or compunction. It 
must be admitted that the character of our heroine presents 
one trait, never before illustrated in works of fiction. Gen- 
erally speaking, heroines never eat ; but, if we may employ 
a most appropriate phrase of modern invention, our Delia 
«don’t do any thing else !” 
We own that we were extremely apprehensive all this 
time for the wedded bliss of this amiable pair; and we 
dreaded to learn the issue of the adventure with the Black 
Lady. But our fears were groundless. After some days 
of killing and feasting, Delia trots out her husband accord- 
ing to promise to the Haunted Hill ; dismisses him and the 
dog to hunt one way, while she goes another, and charges 
him if he shall taxe the game in question, to hold fast, and 
on no account to lift her veil, until she herself shall be pres- 
ent. Ponto soon brings the lady to bay—Charles rushes 
forward and finds her arrayed, not in black, but white: he 
forgets his pledge to his wife, and begs for one peep before 
her arrival : the request is granted, the veil withdrawn, and 
Delia stands before him—the arch contriver of all the dia- 
blerie ! 

A cynical friend of ours suggests as a motto for the end 
of the tale, which we have now reached, 


“The phantom of her frolic grace, Fitz-Fulke!” 


but we vehemently protest against the supposed resem- 
blance, and doubt not that Lord Byron himself, were he 
alive, would disclaim it. Our author may unquestionably 
say, with Touchstone, “a poor thing, sir—but mine own.” 

The versification of this poem is very orthodox in the 
main, especially the rhymes: we have “kiss and bliss,”— 
“eye and try,”—“ go and low,”—*‘ birds and words,”— 
“sport and report,” and the like, with only occasional ex- 
ceptions. But in the syntax and prosody the poetic license 


but recalling what he had read in Turner’s Chemistry, or| is indulged with more freedom. For example “fire” is 


‘Knowledge for the people,” about sympathetic inks, he 


very logically concludes the thing to be a contrivance of 


some rustic Dalilah, intent upon seducing him from his 
marital allegiance. 


The resuit is, however, that he goes no more a hunting 
and is bound by a solemn pledge never to visit the ** Haunt- 


twice (at least) made a dissyllable, as if fi-er. 
—* Strange forms of fi-re o’er the ascent played” — 
—‘ The lamp is out, the fi-re feebler glows” — 


There is also a liberal use of ellipsis, which sometimes 


ed Hill,” except under escort of his help-mate. The ar-| '@#ves the reader in doubt about antecedents and relatives, 
mistice with the beasts and birds fere nature, is extended nominative cases sad verbs, as thus—man and dog are’ sp- 


to the domestic animals— 


“ And duck and gobbler, squab and waddling goose, 
Were all forbidden to be slain for use; 


proaching birds— 


“With steady nerve our Charles advances slow : 
His dog sagacious, softly crouches low ; 





Next sav'’ry beef and hacon took their turn; 
Why should such creatures bleed for us, and burn ?” 


Whirring they fly—the acme of the sport ; 
He fires—they fall—a bird at each report !” 
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Now, if this be read according to Lindley Murray, the 
story merits a place in Ovid's Metamorphoses. For, at the 
very instant when we expect to flush the covey of par- 
tridges, Charles and Ponto fly whirring instead of the birds, 
Charles lets off both barrels, commits murder and suicide 
successively, and drops down with his dog, “a bird ateach 
report.” Nor is this all—for in the next line they are up 
again— 


“« He marks the rest pitch on the fallow plain, 
While dashing Ponto gathers up the slain !” 


himself included. This is not a bad use of the western 

idiom, which describes a person about to make unusual ex- 

ertions, a3 “gathering himself’—*“ humping himself,” &c. 
Immediately after, we are told— 


“ The gun re-charged, deposited the birds, 

Bestowed upon the pointer cheering words, 

Charles leaps the hedge and through the stub!le goes 
To where the frightened fugitives repose. 

Healthfui and strong, by keen excitement flushed, 
Each care that rose beneath his heel was crushed ; 
Pursued his lawful sport with rare delight 
Repressing pity with the sense of right.” 


The gun, it would seem, did not escape the magic influen- 
ces of the time and place. Being re-charged, and apparent- 
ly overcharged, it quietly deposited the birds, and addressed 
some cheering words to poor Ponto: a very considcrate 
thing of the gun, inasmuch as it had just before turned 
Ponto into a dead partridge. Meanwhile Charles leaps 
over the hedge into the stubble, and crushes beneath his 
heel “ each care that rose,” (like evil weeds as they were,) 
no matter “how healthful and strong, by keen excitement 
flushed.” Happy man! to have “ healthful cares,” and be 
able to crush even them with his heel—in a stubble field! 
He was happy also in pursuing his “lawful sport,” without 
dread of a suit for trespass, or an indictment for killing 
game out of scason. And lastly, he was happy in the pos- 
session of that Roman firmness, which enabled him to re- 
press his pity with the sense of right ; and to extract evena 
“rare delight” from the reluctant discharge of the painful 
duty, which obliged him to shoot partridges and molly-cotton- 
tails ! 

Long may Charles Longfield, Esq. “ reign” over his elas- 
tic domains, where 


“Orchard and garden, field and gentle mead, 
Cluster around, or far their acres spread.” 


Long may he repose beneath the shade of his venerable, 
though somewhat oblivious, trees— 


“ The ancient oaks, tall, towering to the skies, 
Last landmarks of forgotten histories.” 


May he often gaze abroad, with his well-fed wife at his 


side, from that “fancy” porch and balcony, of curious tex- 
ture, 


“ With trellised vines fantastically wove.” 


And when the romantic pair have any more adventures, may 
they be commemorated by the muse of Jones, and a copy 


of the volume containing them be transmitted to the Mes- 
senger. 





Astoria: or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. By Washington Irving. New York : 
George P. Putnam. 1849, 
It is enough to say that this is another volume of the 

handsome reprint of Irving’s works, in the course of pub- 

lication by Mr. Putnam, and that it is equal to those which 


Les Conripences. Par M. A. de Lamartine. New 


York—D. Appleton et compagnie. Philadelphie—Geo. 
S. Appleton. 


ConFIDENTIAL DiscLosureEs, or Memoirs of my Youth, by 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Translated by Eugene Plunk- 
ett. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


The Publishers have thought proper to head this book, 
or at least the translation of it, with an extra line of capi- 
tals styling it ‘* Lamartine’s remarkable book.” Whether 
this be a trick of the trade on the part of those enterprising 
bibliopoles— the Appletons—or a bit of self-glorification on 
the part of Mr. Plunkett, we know not. It served in part, 
however, to seduce us into a glance at Mr. Lamartine’s ex- 
posures of himself, though we had mentally forsworn every 
thing from his pen after a taste of the pages of Raphaél. 
As we have headed our notice with the title-pages of both 
the original and translation—the picture and its “counterfeit 
presentment”—we must of course say something of the 
mode in which the translation is executed. Mr. Plunkett 
has done well on the whole, though it is manifest that he 
has endeavored to translate with spirit rather than with 
fidelity. This we regard as by no means a venial fault in 
a translator, especially where the author rendered is pecu- 
liarly idiomatic and antithetical as Lamartine. He affects 
to write in a species of prose-poetry, of which no foreign 
reader, not understanding the language, can have an idea 
unless the translation is strictly literal. 

We are aware that the relative advantages of free and 
literal translation constitute a debateable point, a rerata 
questio, in the world of letters. Much, as in all like cases, 
has been said upon both sides. But we confess that we 
are covetous of an acquaintance with the author—not such 
as he would be when trimmed and fashioned to suit our 
tastes, fancies and peculiarities, whether national or edu- 
cational, but such as he is,—such as he would appear to 
us Were we to “ transport ourselves over to him, and adopt 
his situation, his mode of speaking, his idiosyncravies.”* 
Style is as much a part and parcel of a literary man, or 
his works, as the ideas themselves which he expresvea. 
Without it we can have no ideaof the individual. As well 
give us the countenance of a person without his expression, 
give us his mere features, as to give us the book of a man 
without his style—his ideas without the peculiar mode in 
which he utters them. This can only be done by a rigo- 
10us, amounting almost to a reckless, adherence to strict 
literal translation. In this respect Mr. Plunkett has failed, 
though we think he has produced a book quite as readable 
as the original. 

We confess that we are like to prove but sorry critics of 
this “remarkable work.” The day has gone by with us 
when feverish sentimentality and transcendental longings 
held mighty power over our soul. At sixteen “ Les Confi- 
dences” might have enraptured us, for at sixteen we were 
deeply read in Carlyle and learned in Goethe—knew some- 
thing of Jean Paul and could chatter as fluently of the suf- 
ferings of our bit of hamanity as a New England Miss or 
member of “The Boston Matual Aduiation Club.” But at 
the period of this present writing, we have years enough 
over our head and have seen sufficient of this naughty 
world of ours to cause us to lay aside some of the frivolity 
and nonsense of our boyhood, and to forget some of our 
childish **hoverings towards the far-away, loving stars of 
bliss-giving grace.”t The sad result is that in these later 
days, we are somewhat disposed to scan closely the morals 
of abook, and to ask in a true cui bono spirit, whether or no 
man is likely to profit by the publication of this, that or the 


* Goethe— Austin’s Characteristics, vol. 1, p. 32—34. 
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other “remarkable work,”—to consider whose soul may 
be enlightened—whose heart gladdened by its perusal—to 
feel that we stand as watchmen on the walls of the literary 
Zion, commissioned to tell “ what of the night” as well as 
when “ the day cometh.” But to the book. 

The book itself is written for the avowed purpose, (if we 
may trust the opening paragraph of Note 1, Book I,) of dis- 
closing to the world the author’s “ past life,”—of opening 
up “those living and hidden streams of existence, his feel- 
ings and thoughts”—and thus presenting himself to his age 
and posterity as he would wish to he viewed. Now we 
quarrel with no man for “ putting his best foot foremost.” 
We try to do it ourselves sometimes. Certainly we think 
others have a right to exercise this privilege, at least, so long 
as the world continues its present free use of detraction and 
censure. But we do blame Mr. Lamartine—and blame him 
very decidedly—for taking three years, (see Preface,) to 
paint his own portrait, and then representing himself in a 
fashion 30 discreditable alike to the Poet and the Man. 

Such an assertion may perhaps strike some of our read- 
ers who have perused the book, or may hereafter read 
it, as strange. Nevertheless we affirm its correctness, and 
base it on Mr. Lamartine’s own showing. True, this book 
as well as its companion Raphaél, contains much in which 
he endeavors to exhibit himself as the affectionate son, the 
high-minded man, the true-hearted Christian. But the 
Pharisee who went up to the Temple to pray at the same 
time with the Publican, gravely informed the All-seeing 
Deity whom he addressed, that he was without spot or 
blemish ; and yet in spite of the numerous claims to merit 
which he urged, an All-wise Power exercised a just dis- 
crimination between the self-righteous man and the humili- 
ated sinner who stood afar off and lifted not up his eyes. 
So too a discerning eye will readily discover that the al- 
most perfect character which our author so freely ascribes 
to himself is more the result of his imagination, as guided 
by his subsequent experience, than supported by the facts 
(so-called) which he presents. We would not be consid- 
ered as unjustly harsh, but we frankly confess that we have 
riseu from the perusal of this work, disgusted, perhaps ir- 
ritated, with the author and the portrait of himself which 
he has limned. 

Mr. Lamartine has asserted in his Raphaél, when speak- 
ing of Rousseau, that the first love of a man always marks 
his character in subsequent life—and that therein may the 
history of that early attachment be read. We will as- 
sume this to be true—and then refer our readers, by way of 
sustaining our somewhat strongly expressed opinion, to the 
story of Graziella, that forms so large a portion of these 
Confidences, over which Mr. Lamartine pondered for three 
years before he submitted them to the gaze of a critical 
public. 

The story is briefly this. Lamartine, aged eighteen, and 
friend, aged tweaty,—which friend, by the way, is honored 
with a passing notice as curt as need be,—fall in with a 
fisherman, very pious, in his simple way, honest and up- 
right, and resalve to take a roving excursion with him in the 
Bay of Naples and its vicinity. Their excursion lasts two 
months, and is suddenly brought to a termination by a storm 
which, about midnight, swamps the boat just off the shore 
of Piocida, where the Fisherman resides. To his humble 
hut they are taken, and here our herot and his readers are 
introduced to Graziella, the fisherman’s granddaughter. 
Her night-dress, which she has not had time to arrange, 
discloses a tall and slender form, 


_“ With vernal bosom springing into view.” 
Large oval eyes, blue-black,—round cheeks, rich lips and 


* Note xu. 
t Note x11 of the Episode. 





beautiful teeth, together with tresses gloriously luxuriant 
and dark as the raven’s wing, complete the picture,—which, 
by the way, is seen from a distance on a stormy night. In 
this hut Lamartine spends months, and his whole occupa- 
tion seems to have been, by every way and means, to win 
the affections of this half child, half girl,—whose heart and 
soul would appear to have been far more lovely than her 
person. We can not dwell here upon the details—suffice 
it to say that he succeeded, and that but too effectually. 
The time came for her to be betrothed to a young man ar- 
dently attached to her, one whose fortune and character 
were such as to render him a most desirable partner for 
life. Urged on the one hand by filial love, duty and grati- 
tude, to accept a lover who would make her happy and re- 
spectable, and render the declining years of her aged and 
toil-worn grandparents easy and comfortable,—her heart 
on the other hand loudly telling her that her affections were 
elsewhere bestowed, that the vows of the altar could give 
only a lifeless form whose spirit was linked to another’s,— 
revolting with her nobility of principle from a falsehood, 
yet yearning to comply as became a dutiful daughter,—the 
soul of the poor child was rent in pieces by the conflict. 
Her reason deserted her. She rushed from a home where 
she was adored ; long search was made,—and at last the 
author of this calamity discovers her in an old, deserted 
stone house, far away from those who loved her so fondly : 
and thus he found her—* 


La petite lampe rallumée devant la madone par Graziella 
Péclairait d'une faible lueur. Je courus au fond de la se- 
conde chambre ou j’avais entendu sa voix et sa chute, et 
ou je la croyais évanouie. Elle ne |'était pas. Seulement 
sa faiblesse avait trahi son effort; elle était retombée sur 
le tas de bruyére séche qui lui servait de lit, et joignait les 
mains en me regardant. Ses yeux animés par la fiévre, 
ouverts par |’étonnement et allanguis par l’amour, brillaient 
fixes comme deux étoiles dont les lueurs tombent du ciel, 
et qui semblent vous regarder ou fond de l'eau. 

Sa téte, qu’elle cherchait 4 relever, retombait de faib- 
lesse sur les feuilles, renversée en arriére et comme brisée 
par un coup de hache. Elle était pale comme l’agonie, 
exceplé sur les pommettes des joues teintes de quelques 
vives roses. Sa belle peau était marbrée de taches de 
larmes et de la poussiére qui s’y était attachée. Son véte- 
ment noir se confondait avec la couleur brune des feuilles 
répandues a terre et sur lesquelles elle était couchée. Ses 
pieds nus, blancs comme le marbre, dépassaient de toute 
leur longueur le tas de fougére et reposaient sur la pierre. 
Des frissons couraient sur tous ses membres et faisaient 
claquer ses dents comme des castagnettes dans une main 
d’enfant. Le mouchoir rouge qui enveloppait ordinairement 
les longues tresses noires de ses beaux cheveux était dé- 
taché et étendu comme un demivoile surson front jusqu’au 
bord de ses yeux. On voyait qu’elle s’en était servie pour 
ensevelir son visage et ses larmes dons |l’ombre, comme 
dans l’immobilité anticipée d’un linceul, et qu'elle ne l’avait 
relevé qu’en entendant ma voix et en se placant sur son 
séant pour venir m’ouvrir. 


They take her back to her home. The little dreams of a 
happy and reputable life for their grand-daughter, which 
had so gladdened the hearts of the aged fisherman and his 
wife, were broken. But they cheerfully surrendered their 
hopes and plans, formed for her good alone, so that they 
might keep her angel light within their dwelling. 

Mr. Lamartine soon afterwards resorts to an artifice by 
which to escape. He gets back to Paris—plunges into the 
gayety of that dissipated metropolis—and six months or So 
after his escape, he receives one night, on his return from 


* Livre Dixiéme xxvi1. 
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a ball, a mysterious package. He opens it. It is a letter 
from Graziella.* 


“ Le docteur dit que je mourrai avant trois jours. Je 
veux te dire adieu avant de perdre mes forces. Oh! si tu 
étais 1a, je vivrais! Mais c'est la volonté de Dieu. Je te 
parlerai bient6t et toujours du haut du ciel. Aime mon 
fame! Elle sera avec toi toute ta vie. Je te laisse mes 
cheveux, coupés une nuit pour toi. Consacre-les 4 Dieu 
dans une chapelle de ton pays pour que quelque chose de 


moi soit auprés de toi !” 


With this letter was all her beautiful hair, which Mr. La- 
martine apparently displays even now, with the same grim 
satisfaction that an ancient Mohawk contemplates some 
scalp highly prized as a trophy of youthful cruelty and 
bloodshed. 

Our readers will naturally ask what excuse Mr. Lamar- 
tine tenders for his conduct—for the hours of madness— 
the lingering suffering—the despair,—the death of this 
young girl. We will furnish it in his own words .¢ 

“ Je n’étais que vanité. La vanité est le plus sot et le 
plus cruel des vices, car elle fait rougir du bonheur !...” 

Such was Mr. Lamartine at eighteen,—nothing but van- 
ity. Such he is now at sixty,—nothing but vanity. Are 
we harsh in saying that we have risen from the perusal of 
these ** Confidential Disclosures” with disgust ? 


* Livre Dixiéme xxvil. 
+ Livre Dixiéme xxv11. 





NINEVEH AND 1Ts Remains: Withan Account of a Visit 
to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezi- 
dis, or Devil-Worshippers : and an Inquiry into the Man- 
ners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austen 
Henry Layard, Esq., D.C. L., in 2 vols. Geo. P. Put- 
nam, New York. 1849. 

The letter of our New York Correspondent, contained 
in our last number, pronounces this to be the great pub- 
lication of the season : and we can say that it well deserves 
his commendation. The execution of his work by the pub- 
lisher is every way worthy of the subject : and that subject 
is nothing Jess than the resurrection of a mighty city which 
was destroyed 2,500 years ago, and of which the very site 
has been until recently, a matter of uncertain conjecture. 
We are familiar with the traditional glories of Babylon and 
Nineveh, and with their utter ruin and desolation, from our 
earliest years. The prophecies of sacred writ, and the 
pages of profane history, attest their magnificence and their 
annihilation. The vestiges of their former splendor had 
been so completely obliterated, that the descriptions of an- 
cient writers seem to resemble the fabulous creations of 
Oriental fancy. But it has been granted to us, in this cen- 
tury, to discover some traces of their long-buried great- 
ness—to disinter some of the stupendous monuments of 
Assyrian art and labor—and to interpret records which still 
exist upon many of them, fresh and uninjured as if chisel- 
led but yesterday. Mr. Layard’s book, with its numerous 
and beautiful illustrations, will prove to be a rich contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the past; notwithstanding the 
vast and valuable accession which that knowledge has 
received, and is still daily receiving. 

For sale by A. Morris. 





Tue Goop anp THE Bav 1n THE Roman CaTHoLic 
Cuvrcn: Is that Church to be Reformed or Destroyed? 
A Leiter from Rome. By Rev. Henry M. Field. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. 1849. 


are by no means confined within the limits of his own per- 
suasion. His short, but searching, examination of the Cath- 
olic faith and practice, as they now exist, is singnlarly im- 
partial; while he points out and condemns what is perni- 
cious, he seems to rejoice in acknowledging all that is 
praiseworthy, and in holding it up to Protestants for imita- 
tion. More than this, he combats vigorously the enmity 
and prejudice, too generally entertained and manifested in 
this country, against the Roman Catholic religion ; and en- 
quires, with much force, why it is less an intolerant perse- 
cution, than the display of the same spirit by Catholies in 
other countries towards Protestant missionaries. He langhs 
to scorn the apprehension that a true religion can have any 
thing to fear from competition, among such institutions as 
our own; and urges upon the members of the Protestant 
churches, male and female, that they should meet the Cath- 
olics with their own weapons, and win proselytes by the 
same means: by self-denial and sacrifice—by works of 
charity and love—by succoring the poor and the rich—and 
by manifesting the goodness of their faith in the excellence 
of its fruits. 

We think its perusal will do nobody any harm. 





Tue Paitosopny or Reticion. By J.D. Morell, A. 
M., author of the * History of Modern Philosophy,” &c. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, Philadelphia: G. S. 
Appleton. 1849. 


A work of this sort is not to be judged of without care- 
ful reading and refleetion. A hasty glance at it, however, 
has impressed us very favorably, as to its merits. We 
quote some paragraphs, which seem to us fraught with 
sound sense and liberal feeling ; qualities, which do not al- 
ways exercise their proper influence, in theological discus- 
sions— 
“ Whilst, however, the mass of uninstructed minds ab- 
sorb the theological system, in which they are educated, as 
a whole, those, who are more reflective, soon detect in that 
system an element of mere human reasoning This con- 
sciousness is, for the most part, awakened by the differences 
of opinion which exist around them. It might be imagined, 
perhaps, that the comparison of their formal theology with 
Holy Scripture, as its acknowledged source, would in some 
cases naturally lead to such a result; but, seldom, compara- 
tively, is this the case. Where a given systemof theology 
has completely preoccupied the mind, the Scriptures al- 
ways appear to speak in exact accordance with it; so much 
so, indeed, that the system is regarded, more commonly 
than not, as being the pure reflection, into human phraseol- 
ogy, of the distinctive statements of inspired truth. When, 
however, a mind once gets out of the circle of its own tra- 
ditionary ideas ; when it finds other minds, having a differ- 
ent religious consciousness awakened in them, equally earn- 
est with their own, and equally appealing to Scripture 
proofs, the thought soon begins to auggest itself, that there 
must be some human element, which gives their varied di- 
rections and tendencies to these different systems, and 
which mingles up insensibly with the whole mass of our 
theological faith. So general has this conviction now be- 
come amongst the thoughtful of all parties, that there is a 
disposition every where apparent, to tolerate various theo- 
logical differences ; to acknowledge all within a certain 
boundary, as equally entitled tothe Christian name ; and to 
single out only a few great points, which are to be regarded 
as essential to the validity of a theological creed.” * * 
He then proceeds to analyze the nature of Christian 
theology, and to point out the manner in which the “ human 


This little pamphlet of some 34 pages is an admirable | element” enters into, and modifies, its different forms. And 
production. The author, if we mistake not, isa clergyman|thos he explains the phenomena of change that appear in 





of the Presbyterian Church ; but his views of Christianity! the history of Christianity. 
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“The theology of an age naturally embodies itself in 
books, catechisms, or Church symbols, where of course it 
remains stereotyped and fixed; in the meantime, however, 
the living consciousness of the Church ever unfolds, as 
age after age rolls on, and adds new experiences of the 
scope and the power of Christian truth. The inevitable 
result of this is, that those who take their stand pertina- 
ciously upon the formal theology of any given period, re- 
main stationary, as it were, in the religious consciousness 
of this period, while that of the age itself goes so fur be- 
yond them, that their theology is no longer an adequate ex- 
ponent of the religious life of the times, and can no longer 
satisfy its just demands. Since the time of the Reforma- 
tion, the religious consciousness of Europe, unfolding the 
principles then started, has been advancing more and more 
towards the religious conception of Christianity ; and in 
consequence of this, we find the dogmatic theology of the 
earlier portions of thix era, unable to satisfy the moral and 
spiritual requirements of the present age.” * ’ bd 

These views are just in themselves, and clearly express- 
ed; however they may conflict with the opinions of those, 
who elevate “authority” above the “ right of private judg- 
ment,” in matters of religious faith. How far the author is 
disposed to extend the circle of charity and toleration, we 
are not advised. How far it ought to be extended, is a ques- 
tion which, from the causes which he has explained, will 
be perpetually shifting its ground : the heretic of to-day be- 
coming orthodox to-morrow, and being called on, in his turn, 
to admit others within the pale. But there is little danger, 
to judge from the past, that the doctrinal requirements of 
Christianity will be too suddenly relaxed or diminished. 
The conservative principle operates, (perhaps fortunately,) 
with a greater and more constant force in matters of theol- 
ogy, than in those of politics. 


Tue Literary American. New York. G. P. Quack- 
enbos, Proprietor. 


Our readers will recollect that we had occasion to com- 
plain, in the April number of the Messenger, of the publi- 
cation of a story, in the Literary American, which was 
taken without recognition from our pages. In the number 
of the American for April 28, 1849, the editor puts forth 
the following paragraph in relation thereto : 


“An Unsust Cuarce.—We abhor and despise that 
literary piracy so prevalent among journals of the present 
day. It is therefore with peculiar regret that we find in the 
‘Southern Literary Messenger’ a charge of this meanness 
preferred against us. We had supposed our character too 
fair in this respect for such an imputation, or even suspi- 
cion. The charge is an unjust one. Mr. Thompson will 
perceive by a reference to the story in question, that it was 
NoT published by us az original; we cut it exactly as we 
published it, from the‘ Mirror of the Times ;’ there being 
no credit there, we were not aware of its having been orig 
inally published in the Messenger. We trust that this ex- 
planation will be satisfactory, and Mr. Thompson having 
materially injured us in the eyes of the respectable body 
constituting his readers, will make that retraction which 
we feel is our due.” 


With regard to the injustice of the charge, we can only 
say that “by a reference to the story in question” (in the 
number for March 24, 1849,) we find that it was published 
AS ORIGINAL, without credit or acknowledgment to any 


other source whatsoever, We are certainly willing to be- 
lieve that the editor cut it from the “‘ Mirror of the Times,’ 
but why did he not recognise it as an extract? Had he 
done so, we should have been at no loss upon whom to de- 
scend for the “meanness.” Did the editor regard the story 





as a waif upon the tide of letters to be taken by the first 
person that could lay his hands upon it? Or did he simply 
forget by a lapse of memory to append to the publication 
the words-—“ From the ‘ Mirror of the Times’”? Weare 
bound to believe that the latter supposition is the true one. 

We had no disposition certainly to injure the Literary 
American in the eyes of our readers ; on the contrary we 
have heretofore sought an opportunity to commend it, but 
the editor must surely understand how his omission to 
credit the paper from which he took the story, led us to be- 
lieve that the plagiarism was his own. We are glad to be 
assured that it was not. As for the “ Mirror of the Times,” 
we were not aware of its existence until the paragraph 
above quoted met our eye, but we doulst not that it belongs 
to a class of literary weeklies, whose notions of the right 
of property are somewhat of the loosest, and whose col- 
umns are filled with poetical pilferings and prosaic petty- 
larcenies. The editor of the American will probably be 
cautious how he borrows from it in future. 


Our thanks are due to Messrs. Harold & Murray, of 
this city for the “Church Polity” of Rev. J. L. Reynolds, 
pastor of the 2nd Baptist Church, Richmond, Va., for the 
‘* Mirror of Nature,” a book of instruction and entertain- 
ment, from the German of G. H. Schubert, by William H. 
Furness—and for “ Mitchell’s Intermediate Geography,” 
an excellent school-book. 


CaTALOGUE OF THE OrFiceRs AND StupentTs of the 
University of Virginia. Session of 1848-49. 

Our State University, we are pleased to see, is fully res- 
tored to that public confidence to which its high character 
so justly entitles it, but which was in a measure withdrawn 
a few years since in consequence of certain unhappy events 
that are still fresh in the memories of all. The number 
of students during the present session is 266. From along 
acquaintance with the system pursued at the University, 
together with some opportunities of observing the systems 
of other institutions of a similar character, we have no hes- 
itation in saying that the standard of scholarship is higher 
there than in any college in America. There are certain 
institutions in the Northern States, where a residence of 
four years and a bare adherence to the proprieties of gen- 
tlemanly conduct are alone necessary for the degree, so 
that an undergraduate who pays his bills and bides his time, 
is pretty certain to emerge at the end of his fourth term a 
Bachelor of Arts, when perhaps he is as ignorant of the 
Greek and Latin diversions of his Freshman year, as if he 
had never entered the walls of the College. But at our 
University, the most rigid examinations test the fitness of 
the candidates for honors. Accordingly we see that already, 
in the first twenty-five years of its existence, its Alumni 
are found in posts of the highest distinction. One is a 
member of the Cabinet. Others are in the Senate, in the 
House of Representatives, on the bench, eminent in the 
learned professions, in science or in commercial enterprise. 
We rejoice to see the growing prosperity of this excellent 
seat of learning, which is, in all respects, worthy of the 
fame of its illustrious founder and of the commonwealth 
whose name it bears. 


A Boox or THE Hupson; Collected from the various 
works of Diedrich Knickerbocker. By Geoffrey Crayon. 
G. P. Putnam. New York: 1849, 

Our old acquaintances, Peter Stuyvesant, and Rip 
Van Winkle, vouch for the respectability of their asso- 
ciates in this little volume. Those who are going to 
visit the Hudson, ought to have such a pocket companion. 





Those, who are not going, should take it as a substitute 
for the trip. 








